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Cuaprer XXXIV. 


‘WE WILL HAVE NO MORE MARRIAGES.’ 


ABRIELLE was in such good spirits that she was even in- 

clined to trifle a little with her lover’s evident perplexity. 

‘Did you ever read any of Plutarch ?’ she asked him suddenly. 

He was amazed; but he was equal to the occasion, and 
answered with perfect gravity : 

‘Yes, I read a good deal of Plutarch, long ago. Generals and 
great soldiers of all kinds usually carry copies of Plutarch about 
with them in their campaigning ; so their biographers always tell us. 
They are the kind of generals who always sleep on little iron bed- 
steads at home, no matter what splendour may be all around them. 
I always associate Plutarch with great generals and iron bedsteads.’ 

‘I found an old translation of Plutarch at home long ago, and 
I used to be very fond of reading it. I used to like the life of 
Alexander very much. Didn’t you like the life of Alexander ?’ 

‘Immensely; and also that of Numa Pompilius: to say 
nothing of Martinus Scriblerus, and Thomas Diafoirus.’ 

‘No; these are not in Plutarch. But do you remember about 
Alexander and his friend the physician ?’ 

‘I do remember it. But just now I had rather you spoke to 
me asif I didn’t.’ He knewshe had some serious meaning, and he 
was anxious to get at it as soon as possible. 

‘ Well, Alexander was sick, and he had a friend a physician, 
whom he loved and trusted. I am like Alexander in that; I have 
a friend whom I love and trust—’ 

She stopped. | 

‘ Tell me the rest,’ Clarkson said. 
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‘Yes; the physician was to cure him with some draught, and 
just then Alexander got a secret message warning him that the 
friend was false and meant to poison him. He read the letter, 
and he showed it to no one. The physician came with the 
draught. Alexander looked into his eyes and drank all that was 
in the cup; and then he showed the letter.’ 

She stopped again. 

‘ Yes, Gabrielle ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t you see?’ she asked impatiently. ‘ Where would 
have been the proof of his faith in his friend if he had shown him 
the letter and questioned him before he swallowed the draught ? 
Very well, you must let me be Alexander now.’ 

She held out her hand to him and he pressed it to his lips. 
He began to understand her little classical allegory now. 

‘Go to New Orleans, my friend,’ she said, ‘ find out all you can 
and all you like; prove anything you will for the satisfaction of 
the world and yourself, if you care about it ; but you shall not prove 
anything for me. No one ever shall say that I waited for any 
evidence. You must make me your wife before you go, or I will 
never be your wife at all. Nothing on earth shall make me change 
from this resolution. If you refuse this proof of my confidence in 
you, you refuse me.’ 

What could Fielding do? Was it likely he would refuse this 
proof of her confidence, or endeavour to reason her into caution ? 
It gave him a feeling of joy and of pride such as he had scarcely 
had even when first he knew that she loved him. The more likely 
it was that all her friends and their little world would think her 
rash, the more he loved her for her trust, and the more he felt that 
he must for ever be worthy of it. He pledged himself to her in one or 
two simple words that he would never take one step or travel one 
mile to prove Paulina’s story false until he had made her his wife, 
who would most of all human beings become a victim if that so-called 
story were to prove true. He left her that evening happy, proud, 
and humbled. He was deeply humbled in all his joy and his pride 
because he could not see how he could ever make himself truly 
worthy of her. A certain sensation of fear, utterly unknown before 
to his easy, careless nature, began to take possession of him. 
Suppose he were to die and leave her—what grief that would be 
to her! Suppose by some strange concurrence of evil fates he 
found himself unable to establish his own identity to the satisfac- 
tion of all the world? He had read of such things. The contro- 
versy about Sebastian of Portugal, dear to our grandmothers who 
read romances, has never been settled: Suppose falsehood and 
wickedness were for once to win the day against him and against 
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Gabrielle ; and people were to believe that he had wronged beyond 
measure of words that most generous and trusting woman? Sup- 
pose that while he was away in New Orleans, Gabrielle were to die ? 
He tortured himself with vain irrepressible doubts and fears. It is 
thus with the purest happiness man can have. Like the miser’s 
money, the despot’s ill-gotten power, it brings its torturing 
anxieties with it. We have got it—can we keep it? Is it to be 
stolen from us—torn from us? Are there not threats and dangers 
here, there, all around ? 

Strangely, perhaps, such doubts just now hardly intruded them- 
selves on Gabrielle at all. She had become a different woman 
since she had made her compact with her lover. She had for some 
days been looking depressed and spiritless; quite unlike her old 
self. Now she was all brightness and high spirits again. She 
feared nothing; distrusted nothing; was satisfied that all would 
come well with her and her lover. Lady Honeybell was surprised 
and delighted at the change. The gladness of the young woman 
touched her. There was a good deal of the sentimental still left 
in Lady Honeybell’s nature, amid much shrewd sense and perhaps 
a little tendency to flightiness in patronage and favouritism. She 
found her house made more happy while Gabrielle was there. She 
was delighted to see Gabrielle in good spirits again; and she set 
the change down to the fact that Major Leven had frankly taken 
up Fielding’s cause and was about to go with him to New Orleans 
to find out the evidences of its truth. She had no idea of Gabrielle’s 
resolve, and would have been much alarmed if she had known of it. 
Her sentiment would never have carried her the length of giving 
encouragement to the marriage of any woman on such trust as that 
which seemed to Gabrielle only the rightful tribute of one who 
really loved aman. Nor would Gabrielle be satisfied with any 
secret marriage. It was not enough for her that she believed in 
Fielding and was willing to stake all on her belief. She must have 
her friends as well to see that she had such implicit faith. Nor would 
Fielding for his part have consented to any secrecy. He was con- 
tent to wait, while it was not certain that Gabrielle was willing to 
give so signal a proof of her faith in him; but now since she had 
declared her resolution he felt that it would be unjust to her to 
allow of any secrecy about their marriage. The more he thought 
over it, the more he felt convinced that in no way could the growing 
scandal be more bravely and wisely met than by his open public 
marriage with Gabrielle. 

Gabrielle felt proud and happy. If anything could have been 
needed to complete the happiness of her love, it was an opportunity 
of proving her confidence in her lover; and now even this had come. 

B2 
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When Lady Honeybell and almost everyone else at first opposed 
the idea, and urged her even for the mere form’s sake to wait until 
her lover’s identity had been fully established and inis character 
cleared, she was glad that they did so, because their remonstrances 
made the firmness of her purpose more apparent. Nothing on 
earth, she declared, should induce her to wait for any proof or 
evidence. Who proves, doubts, she declared in triumph. She was 
so happy then that she instantly fell to thinking she was bound to 
earn her own happiness by forthwith doing or trying to do some- 
thing to make others happy. Her thoughts turned to poor Janet 
Charlton, living her lonely miserable life apart from her husbexd. 
Gabrielle made up her mind that she would do her best to bring 
that pair together again. She was sure Robert Charlton must be 
the one in the wrong. But she was sure too that he had some 
principle of good in him, and she resolved to seek it out and make 
her appeal to it. She would send for him; he must come to her ; 
she would meet him with confidence, and address herself to his 
spirit of self-respect and of manhood; she would find out what had 
happened between Janet and him ; and it should go hard if she did 
not restore them to each other. This should be her apology to the 
powers above for being happy and for delighting in her happiness. 

One day Gabrielle had a visit from Claudia Lemuel. It was 
long since she had seen the little pessimist ; and she was glad to 
see her now. Claudia came out of pure good-nature, for she had 
long given up all hopes of Gabrielle as a supporter of any great. 
cause for the advancement of the human race through the re- 
modelling of the social and political laws which deprive woman of 
her just ascendancy. Nothing could have better proved the 
ingrained liberality of thought which lived beneath all Claudia’s 
little pedantries than her friendship for Gabrielle, because she 
could seldom help regarding as a sort of traitress to her sex any 
woman who openly professed, as Gabrielle did, a great esteem and 
regard for the creature called man, and was willing to acknowledge 
in a certain sense his title to supremacy. Curiously enough, 
Gabrielle had never had an opportunity of doing the smallest 
kindness for Claudia, who nevertheless liked her greatly ; and she 
had heaped kindness on Miss Elvin, who detested her. 

Claudia had heard some rumour about Gabrielle which not a 
little troubled her. She had some other trouble on her mind of 
the same sort as well. Gabrielle saw from the first moment of 
their meeting that something was pressing down the spirit of her 
friend. The cause of pessimism she supposed was going wrong 
somehow; or perhaps Mrs. Lemuel had not been lately heard of, 
and was to be explored for in Africa like another Livingstone. 
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‘And you are going to be married?’ Claudia said in tones of 
deep compassion. 

‘Yes, Claudia, I am going to be married. Won’t you con- 
gratulate me?’ 

‘I should like you to be happy,’ Claudia said meditatively. 
‘I am sure you will believe I am sincere in that. But I don’t 
know that I ought to congratulate you. That would seem want- 
ing in principle on my part, would it not ?’ 

‘Why wanting in principle, Claudia ?’ 

‘ Well, it is forfeiting a woman’s independence to get married. 
I can’t approve of that. I think women would have so much a 
finer destiny if they were independent.’ 

‘I have tried independence, Claudia, and I don’t know that 
anything very noble came of it.’ 

‘But there might have been—oh, surely yes, there might have 
been, if you had but understood your own capabilities in life and 
exerted them. Pray, Mrs. Vanthorpe, don’t think it rude of me 
if I talk in this way. It is only because I think you have so 
much capacity for doing good and great things, if you would only 
try. I don’t mind frivolous women getting married; but the 
really earnest and capable—they ought to keep their independence 
and their opportunities of doing good. And I suppose you will 
even change your name ?’ 

‘Indeed yes, Claudia—if you mean that I will take his name.’ 

‘ Well, now, that I do think is a pity,’ Claudia said with great 
earnestness. ‘ On that point I may argue, may I not ?’ 

‘Oh yes, Claudia, by all means. But I am afraid you will 
find me very wrong-headed and hard to convince. Why should I 
not take my husband’s name? What harm is there in that ?’ 

‘It is an acknowledgment of a woman’s complete absorption 
in a man, as if she were never to have any being or any rights 
separate from him. It is such a confession of inferiority. Why 
should he not take your name?’ 

‘TI really don’t know,’ Gabrielle said. ‘ Because it isn’t the 
custom, I suppose. I believe there are places where the men do 
take their wives’ names, to distinguish them from other men. I 
don’t see how it matters either way.’ 

‘Oh yes, Mrs. Vanthorpe, surely yes. For one thing, it is a 
confession of inferiority; or rather I should say a profession of 
inferiority ; for I don’t admit that we are inferior, or can truly 
confess ourselves to be such. And then it is an untruth. Your 
name is not his name. The name you got on coming into the 
world is your name. To assume any other name is to sanction a 
departure from the truth; it is to give one other encouragement 
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to the falsehoods of our human system. Why, why will women 
consent to marry !’ 

Claudia was so bitter against matrimony that Gabrielle could 
not help fancying there must be some special reason just then for 
her bitterness. Could it be that she was only soured in the vulgar 
way because no one had yet asked her to marry him? Gabrielle 
thought better of the girl, somehow, than that. In order to turn 
the talk away from this painful subject, she asked Claudia when she 
had heard from her mother. Claudia winced, and almost shuddered. 

‘I heard from her yesterday,’ she said. ‘ Oh, it is really too 
dreadful ! I am ashamed of women.’ 

Gabrielle’s surprised eyes asked for some explanation of this 
outburst. 

‘Mamma writes to me from Zanzibar,’ Claudia said; ‘ she tells 
me she has got married! to an American traveller! at her time of 
life! And when she might have made good use of woman’s 
independence! I feel it so deeply. She says she only knew him 
a fortnight. She met him somewhere in her travels through 
Africa; and now they are married; and they are bringing out a 
book of travels together. She has taken his name. She calls 
herself Mrs. Fullager. He is a Dr. Fullager. The book is to be 
by Dr. and Mrs. Fullager.’ 

Gabrielle was not surprised so much now at poor Claudia’s 
invectives against matrimony. 

‘ Well, Claudia,’ she said, trying to make the best of it, ‘I 
suppose your mother understands what she needs for her own 
happiness better than any one could know for her. It is not much 
of a loss to you; I mean, she was not much with you.’ 

‘No, our ways were very much apart; it isn’t that I feel so 
much about. It is the giving up ofa principle. Why must there 
be nothing but marrying? There was a friend of mine—a man— 
oh, such a valued and useful friend, so full of principle and high 
purpose; such a noble creature; we all so respected him. I 
mean, we women who think deeply on our position and our future. 
He went with us in everything. And now what does he do? He 
wants to get married! nothing will do for him but to talk of 
getting married.’ 

Another grievance, Gabrielle thought. Perhaps in her heart 
poor Claudia felt too warmly towards this model man; and now 
he proposes to another! No wonder the poor little maid is rather 
sore on the subject of marriage. 

‘I suppose it is the common weakness of humanity, Claudia. 
You must forgive us all. And this wiper friend of yours—is 
he married ?’ 
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‘Oh, no,’ Claudia said indignantly, and with a slight flush on 
her cheek ; ‘ he is not indeed.’ 

‘ Was he refused—or was he reasoned out of his folly ?.’ 

‘He was refused ; he was refused in the most: decisive manner. 
He will not attempt such a thing again, I venture to think.’ 

‘Poor fellow! I am quite sorry for him. ‘Who was the girl? 
is it a secret ?’ 

‘I was the girl,’ said Claudia. ‘I told him what I thought of 
his offer. I wasinno mood for such things just then—he came to 
me the very moment after I had received mamma’s letter announc- 
ing her marriage.’ 

‘That was an unlucky moment indeed,’ said Gabrielle, hardly 
able to repress a smile. ‘But if I knew him, Claudia, I think I 
should advise him not wholly to despair. I think I should recom- 
mend him to approach you at some other time, when the effect of 
your mamma’s announcement is not quite so strong on your mind. 
You speak so highly of him, that I am sure he must be worthy of 
you and would make you a good husband.’ 

‘I always thought highly of him until that moment,’ Claudia 
admitted. ‘I thought he had too noble a soul for such weakness 
as that. I told him so.’ 

‘ Ah, well, I don’t think, somehow, he can feel quite despondent,’ 
Gabrielle said. ‘If I should ever come to know him, I shall tell 
him what I think he ought to do, Claudia.’ 

Gabrielle felt reassured as to the future of poor Claudia. It 
did seem hard on the child at first that her mother should have 
married again at such a time of life and left her. But Claudia’s 
subsequent revelation made things look brighter. The noble 
young man with the earnest soul will ask again, Gabrielle thought ; 
and Claudia will prove an adoring wife one of these days ; and her 
sisters in the cause will mourn over her fall. 


CHaPpTeR XXXV. 


PAULINA PUTS HER FOOT IN IT. 


AN ominous calmness prevailed for some days in Gabrielle’s little 
world. Nothing was going on, to all appearance, as regarded 
Paulina and her plot. It was ceasing to be talked about among 
the people Gabrielle knew. Some had only heard of it in a vague 
way, and began now to think there was no truth in the story of 
any such accusation having been made by the odd woman who 
spoke at public meetings. Clarkson Fielding was seen with Sir 
Wilberforce almost every day. They rode in the park together, 
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and often paid visits to Lady Honeybell. Sir Wilberforce was 
very happy. One of the reasons, it will be remembered, why he 
had long hesitated about asking Gabrielle to marry him was that 
he feared if she should refuse him he would have to be shut out of 
her society for a long time, and he liked her so much that this 
would have been a very severe privation to him. Now, however, 
things had so turned out that he could see her as often as he liked. 
She was to be his brother’s wife; his sister-in-law. They would 
always be the closest friends. Sir Wilberforce came gradually 
to the sound conclusion that this was really better for him than 
marrying her. He called her ‘ Gabrielle’ already ; she called him 
‘Wilberforce. He knew she liked him very much; she always 
told him so. He had, indeed, behaved with the most simple 
chivalry in the whole affair. He never felt the slightest doubt as 
to the falsehood of Paulina’s story, and he entered at once into the 
meaning of Gabrielle’s resolve to be married before any step was 
taken to prove it false. 

‘Quite right, quite right, Gabrielle; just the proper thing to 
do; she always knows best, Clarkson. It would never do for you 
and me, Gabrielle, to have it said that we wanted Clarkson to 
‘prove anything to satisfy us. No, no; never do. We'll have the 
marriage first ; and then we'll go to work about the proofs and all 
that. Gad, I only hope that beastly woman won’t bolt in the 
mean while. Shouldn’t wonder if she did, you know. She'll 
want to escape punishment ; but we must have her punished.’ 

Gabrielle in her heart wished Paulina would escape; would 
take herself off somehow. She shrank from the idea of inflicting 
criminal punishment on any woman, however bad; and as long as 
Clarkson and she were happy and Sir Wilberforce was content with 
them, she cared nothing for what any one might say. 

Therefore a curious quiet set in. It was useless to think of 
taking any proceedings against Paulina without the most distinct 
evidence of the falsehood of her story. Until this had been got, 
the less said or done the better. Up to the present, Paulina had 
done little more than write letters to various persons declaring 
that she was the wife of the man who now called himself Clarkson 
Fielding. Some of the persons thus addressed began after a while 
to regard her asa madwoman. They knew that Clarkson Fielding 
visited Gabrielle openly every day at Lady Honeybell’s. That was 
enough for them. 

Clarkson still paid his lonely visits to Gabrielle’s house in the 
park. It was still unsettled as to the purpose to which Albert 
Vanthorpe’s money was to be devoted. Mrs. Leven, when addressed 
upon the subject, had resolutely declined to have anything to do 
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with it, or even to offer any suggestion about it. She intimated 
through her husband that she would receive any or all the 
memorials of her dead son that Gabrielle might be willing to part 
with, and could no longer have any interest in; but she would do 
no more than that. She declined to see Clarkson Fielding, or to 
offer any opinion as to whether he was or was not her eldest son. 
When her husband told her that she would probably have to give 
evidence in a court of law on the question, she calmly answered 
that she would wait until she was compelled to do so. The trip to 
the Pyrenees had to be put off indefinitely. Major Leven was 
making preparations to accompany Fielding to New Orleans. He 
had been seeing a good deal of Fielding lately, and had come to 
admire him very thoroughly. He too had been won over to the 
scheme of the immediate marriage. So for a few days things went 
very quietly on with Gabrielle and with her lover. Miss Elvin 
was extremely disappointed. She had been in full expectation of 
a splendid scandal; and now it began almost to seem as if nothing 
were going to happen. She was afraid Paulina had disappeared 
altogether. 

Paulina, however, had no notion of disappearing. She was 
impatient for an opportunity of asserting herself. It was time that 
she made some new stroke for notoriety. The public whom she 
had charmed for a time—the peculiar part of the public, that is to 
say, which is always on the look-out for any one with a grievance— 
was beginning to grow tired of her. Some were not only tired 
but scandalised. She had been taken up in the first instance a 
good deal by a certain advanced and sentimental section of the 
advocates of woman’s rights. It was the creed of most of these 
ladies that in every dispute which could by any possibility arise 
between man and woman, the man must be in the wrong. A 
woman in any case ought to be assumed to be in the right. With 
such ladies, therefore, Paulina Vanthorpe was at first a sort of 
heroine. But, to do them justice, they were all women of thorough 
integrity and purity. They were well-bred women, for the most 
part—ladies in the true sense of the word. They soon became a 
little astonished at Paulina’s manners. This, however, would not 
have greatly affected her in their estimation; for who shall say 
that a woman is to be abandoned to injustice, and flung down a 
defenceless victim at the feet of man, merely because she breathes 
her aspirates occasionally in the wrong place, and uses her handker- 
chief a little too noisily? But after a while some of her patronesses 
began to entertain grave doubts about the whiteness of Paulina’s 
soul. Even her lies did not always seem exactly white. The 
sentimental advocates of women’s rights began to shrink away from 
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her. Furthermore, the wiser among them were well aware of 
the harm done to their cause by the presentation of eccentric 
figures as its representatives. Most of them, therefore, drew away 
from Paulina; and she seemed likely to have to fall back on that 
class of admirers who can always be interested in a woman’s-rights 
advocate if she wears trousers; or who take up the representative 
of a grievance only after several courts of law have declared that 
he or she has no grievance at all, and that the only just fault to be 
found with society is that it has not long before consigned him or 
her to prison or madhouse. 

Therefore, even if she had no other motive to spur the sides of 
her intent, Paulina would have been moved to seek some new way 
of creating a sensation by the evident decay of her hold over 
what she grandiloquently called the public opinion of the English 
people. She saw that something new must be attempted, and she 
had cleverness enough to know that if once she made herself the 
heroine of some astonishing story, some people would be found to 
believe her statement, even though arithmetical and mathematical 
evidence had given it the lie. Paulina loved notoriety almost as 
much as she loved revenge, and ‘ fizz,’ and fine clothes. Her ener- 
’ getic soul was happy only when she was doing something—‘ kick- 
ing up a row,’ as she called it. Therefore she looked forward with 
genuine delight to the prospect of the great struggle in which she 
was about to engage and the stupendous scandal of which she 
was to be the heroine. 

She was not allowed, however, to remain an occupant of Field- 
ing’s rooms in Bolingbroke Place. A cool solicitor, employed at 
Major Leven’s suggestion, came to the care-taker of the house, 
formally announced the expiration of Fielding’s tenancy, paid 
duly up for the proper time of notice, and gave warning that Mr. 
Fielding had nothing whatever to do with the person who claimed 
to be his wife, and whom he would probably have occasion to pro- 
ceed against in a:court of law. Paulina, therefore, had to go, or 
to be expelled by the rude hands of the police. Her own idea at 
first was in favour of the dramatic effect of the injured wife 
dragged from the hearth that ought to be hers, by the violent 
hands of the minions of the law. But the few advanced ladies 
who still held by her discouraged this idea altogether, and Robert 
Charlton, being appealed to, expressed utter disgust at the bare 
suggestion of it. Paulina therefore withdrew, rather reluctantly, 
and not without many doubts that a grand effect had been missed. 
She consoled herself by writing, or having written for her, a letter 
to the United States Minister in London, in which she repre- 
sented herself as a lady from New Orleans who had been trapped 
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into marriage with a British aristocrat, and was now made a victim 
by British law because of the machinations of her husband’s 
powerful relatives. The United States Minister proved unworthy 
of his high place. He began by drily requesting through somie 
underling the evidences of Paulina’s nationality. These were not 
quite satisfactory, and when Paulina undertook to supplement 
them he wrote again, still through the underling, to say that it 
would not be necessary to trouble her, inasmuch as in any case 
the United States did not claim the right to compel London lodg- 
ing-house keepers to let their apartments to American ladies. 
Paulina’s committee—she had a committee already organised 
all to her own grievance—comprised one brave American lady, 
who was a professor of spiritualism, and a contributor to one of 
the leading journals of the city of New Padua in the United 
States—a city of which some readers may possibly remember to 
have heard before. This lady wrote a series of letters for that 
journal, in which she denounced the United States Minister in 
London as a disgrace to his country, as a man who made himself 
the tool and sycophant of the British aristocracy, and who had 
done what was in him to further the ends of a base conspiracy of 
that aristocracy against a noble and much-injured New Orleans 
lady. Her descriptions of Paulina’s personal appearance were 
such as only the adulation of lovers would have applied to Marie 
Antoinette or the beautiful Gunnings. Short passages from 
them appeared as paragraphs in the ‘personal’ columns of most 
of the American papers, and led to the impression in many Western 
States that Paulina Vanthorpe was the reigning beauty of Europe. 
Paulina took quiet lodgings not far from Bolingbroke Place. 
She was in constant consultation with Robert Charlton. He 
always came to see her; she did not go to see him, not caring 
to obtrude her presence any more on the place from which she had 
been harshly expelled. Robert Charlton preferred in any case 
that she should not come to his rooms. He did not want to be 
openly identified with her there. Besides, he did not wish her to 
know that his wife was no longer with him. He held by Paulina 
still, because he blamed Fielding for every misfortune that had 
come on him, or that he had brought on himself, and it soothed 
his soul to be a sharer in any effort to interfere with Fielding’s 
happiness. He felt sure that Gabrielle Vanthorpe must hate and 
despise him now; and this thought made him desperate, made 
him long to do harm to somebody. He had visions of his wife 
being sheltered and made much of by Gabrielle, and of the two 
women denouncing and despising him. The unfortunate Charl- 
ton’s feelings towards Gabrielle were strangely mixed. She was 
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the only woman he had ever seen before whom he could have fallen 
down in admiration. She was the only woman of that class who 
had ever treated him like a man and a brother. Therefore his 
head was turned by her; and at the same time he hated her, 
because she was of a higher class than he, and must therefore, as 
he felt convinced, have looked down upon him even while she was 
kind to him. Some of Fielding’s early chaff with Charlton about 
Gabrielle had genuine truth in it. He was a good deal of the 
* Caliban-Robespierre-Desmoulins’ order, as Fielding called it. 
He would have found some satisfaction in adjusting to the guillo- 
tine the neck of the prettiest and sweetest woman, if he fancied 
she had despised him in her days of pride. The lower he sank, 
the more he felt sure Gabrielle must despise him, and the more 
intense grew his anger towards her. 

He was very poor. He got very little work to do now. He 
had been inattentive and idle of late; and an idea had gone 
abroad among his patrons, or those who once were his patrons, that 
he was yiven to drink—a very wrong idea, but which told heavily 
against him. His odd ways and strange aggressive speech gave 

_strength to the impression. He owed for the rent of his rooms; 
he did not know how to get: the money, and the idea of being 
turned out, and of this coming to the ears of Janet and her 
people, who he presumed would exult over it, made him ready to 
encounter any degradation rather than that. So he went down 
one step more in meanness and borrowed money from Paulina. 
Paulina, to be sure, offered the loan, for she saw his uneasiness, 
and easily guessed at its cause, and volunteered a helping hand 
with the free way of a regular comrade. He had done her good 
service, she said, and why shouldn’t she lend him money while she 
had it? ‘Poor devils ought to help each other,’ was her pithy 
way of expressing her sentiments. Charlton took the money, and 
hated her. 

He made no effort to recover his wife. He knew where she 
had gone well enough ; at least, he had no doubt upon the subject. 
It is one of the curious inconsistencies of human nature that the 
jealous should sometimes torment themselves and others with sus- 
picions and accusations in which they have not really the slightest 
belief. Charlton knew that Janet was as true and loyal a wife as 
ever lived; and yet a word about anyone offering her any attention 
made him furious even in his best days, and in later days not alone 
made him furious, but made him vent his wrath in taunts and 
reproaches directed against the poor little woman herself. His 
jealous anger had lately been still more intensified by the con- 
sciousness that he was unworthy of her, and that a woman of any 
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feeling and spirit could not help despising him. He had gone 
down from meanness to meanness until now he recognised himself 
the depth of his descent and did not believe that it could be 
recovered. So he allowed Janet to pass away out of his life, as 
every good purpose and manly hope had passed out of it. He did 
not think that they could ever live together again: and now he 
preferred not to see her or hear from her any more. Sometimes, 
when he had been wandering about the streets, and came home—if 
that wretched place could be called a home—he was almost afraid 
that Janet might have been stricken with pity for him and so 
have come back. 

Meanwhile, it puzzled and alarmed him not a little that he 
heard of no movement being made by Fielding. Paulina’s enemies 
appeared to be going on just as though she were not in existence. 
She had now written letters to everyone who could possibly be 
supposed to have the remotest interest in the case ; she had formed 
a committee to assist her in the redress of her wrongs; she had 
spread her story as widely as she could: and ‘ the otber side,’ as she 
called it, had not yet taken the slightest notice of her. Mrs. Leven 
had not even acknowledged the receipt of her letters. To Charlton 
this appeared gravely ominous. He began to feel more and more 
convinced that ‘the other side’ saw its way only too clearly, and 
was simply biding its time to come down on Paulina, and perhaps 
on him too, with the heavy hand of the criminal law. Paulina, on 
the other hand, was what she would herself have called ‘ chirpy.’ 

‘ They daren’t meet me,’ she declared. ‘ That marriage is off, 
you'll find.’ 

Charlton made up his mind that he would, once for all, get to 
the truth or untruth of Paulina’s story. She had him in her 
power now; and he determined that he would either have her in 
his power or he would at least satisfy himself that he was right in 
taking up her cause. He thought long over a conclusive test by 
which to try her story. He paid her a hasty visit one day and 
found her alone. 

‘I say, we must be doing something,’ he said. ‘ I hear the other 
side’s preparing a move. We ought to strike the first blow, don’t 
you think ?’ 

‘Soon as you like, old man; only tell us the blow to strike. 
We've been letting them have it a good deal already, haven’t we ? 

‘Yes, but I hear many things, you know,’ he said coolly; ‘my 
wife is staying with her aunt, Mrs. Bramble, in Mrs. Vanthorpe’s 
house ; and she gets to know things.’ This story lent him an 
opportunity of giving a plausible explanation of Janet’s absence, in 
case Paulina should hear of it. 
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‘Oh, and tells you all she hears? I say, ain’t she a trumpof 2 
little woman! I never thought she had the cleverness—and I 
didn’t think she’d have done it, anyhow; she seemed so infatuated 
about one who shall be nameless. Eh, Charlton? Don’t be angry, 
my dear boy; it’s as bad for me as it is for you, if there’s anything 
to be said about it at all. Well, get on. So we have a spy in the 
enemy’s camp? Lord, how nice!’ 

‘Suppose they were going to get married, what would you 
do?’ Charlton asked. 

‘Present myself at the church, and stop the business,’ Paulina 
answered promptly. 

‘ Well, but you know that your mere word would not exactly 
do. It may carry conviction to my mind,’ he said, with a sneer 
which he did not try to hide; ‘but it might not to those who did 
not know you quite so well. You have some proofs at hand ?’ 

‘ Of course I have,’ the undaunted Paulina answered without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

‘I hear,’ he went on in a low tone, ‘that they are very anxious 
about some letter that Clarkson Fielding once wrote to you and 
your husband. I fancy it was a farewell letter written to you when 
he was on the point of death, saying something about his brother 
and England and all that sort of thing. I hear about it in this 
way. Our gentleman, your husband up yonder, I am told volun- 
teers an explanation of this; he fancies, I believe, that you have 
it in your possession ready to produce.’ 

Paulina tossed her head knowingly as if she meant to say, 
‘ Just wait and you'll see.’ She did not quite understand the drift 
of the matter yet, and therefore would not commit herself. 

‘ He tries to explain it now,’ Charlton said. 

Oh, does he? I should just like to see him.’ 

‘Yes, he says he only wrote it as a practical joke, and that he 
never had the faintest notion of dying. You see, he still insists 
that he is Clarkson Fielding and not your husband. He says you 
are gcing to bring out this letter which he wrote as a mere joke, 
and offer it as a regular death-bed farewell and a proof that the 
writer is really dead. He wantsto be beforehand with his explana- 
tion.’ 

‘Oh! does he, though? He won’t succeed, though. I see his 
dodge well enough.’ 

‘Then it was really a death-bed farewell ?’ 

‘ Why, of course it was. Poor Clarkson was dying, and he knew 
it, dear boy ; and he wrote to me.’ 

‘To both of you, was it not ? you and your husband together.’ 

‘Yes, yes; didn’t I say so?’ 
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‘ You did, certainly. I suppose, when your husband gave it to 
you to keep, he had not much idea that he would ever have any occa- 
sion to pass himself off as Clarkson Fielding ?’ 

‘Not a bit of it. He only thought of that after, and when we 
were still in partnership.’ 

‘If you had that letter,’ Charlton said meditatively, ‘I fancy 
it would be a great blow for them.’ 

‘ Of course I have it,’ Paulina answered unhesitatingly. ‘ You 
don’t suppose I was going to allow a thing like that to go losing?’ 

‘Why, no,’ Charlton said, ‘ it is rather too important for that. 
I saw its importance first from the efforts he was making to explain 
it away in advance and make it outa practical joke. But I wonder 
you never told me before.’ 

‘Man! do you think I can keep everything in my head? I 
have lots of proofs as good as that; and I have that too.’ 

‘ That’s a capital thing for us. And it was just such a letter 
as I say—taking a farewell of you both as his closest friends, and 
telling you he was on the point of death?’ 

‘Just that,’ Paulina coolly replied. ‘ Every word of it is en- 
graven on my memory. Poor Clarkson!’ 

‘Have you it with you here ?’ 

‘Well, no; not exactly here. But I have it all thesame. I 
was reading it over the otherday. Poor Clarkson! He was a good 
chap.’ 

‘How lucky that you kept it!’ Charlton said. 

‘ Ain’t it, just ?’ she answered. 

‘If it were lost,’ Charlton went on slowly, ‘ I suppose you could 
dictate it all over again to me ?’ 

‘Every word,’ the guileless Paulina proudly declared. 

‘I don’t see what harm there would be in restoring it—writing 
it out again, from your dictation, with the proper dates and all 
that—always supposing that it should have been mislaid some- 
where, and of course always supposing that you are perfectly 
certain there was such a letter and certain of all its contents. Are 
you perfectly certain about all that ?’ 

‘Why, of course lam. Didn’t I tell you again and again that 
I was? I know where to put my hand upon it in a moment; at 
least, I’m sure I do. But of course if I can’t just find it, why 
then, it would be quite proper to supply its place as you say.’ 

‘All I want to be certain of, Charlton said emphatically, ‘ is 
that there is such a letter; and of course I am certain of that now. 
I suppose you have read it over often ?’ 

* Hundreds of times—shed many a tear over it too.’ 

‘I dare say; very natural. Well, it is a great score in your 
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favour to have that letter. We might never have known how 
valuable it was only for his fears about it.’ 

* His conscience betrayed him,’ Paulina said grandly. 

Charlton knew it all now. He knew that he had to deal with an 
impostor of the coarsest kind. There was no such letter as that he 
talked of; he had invented the whole story of it to try Paulina; 
and he saw how she jumped at it with an eagerness which only 
the most audacious impostor would have shown. It was almost 
childish, the unthinking manner in which she allowed herself to be 
drawn into such an exposure of her falsehood. Charlton had had 
doubts before, amounting at moments to something like convic- 
tion; but he had not had actual conviction until now. He now 
saw himself entered as the confederate of a brazen-faced and 
vulgar impostor; destined perhaps to share the punishment that 
would most certainly await her. To this he had sunk step by step. 
From the first mean action, even from the first indulgence of a 
mean motive or suspicion, the descent had been by a logical 
process of successive steps. As he went to his lonely lodging that 
night, he was thinking whether he could do anything better than 
commit suicide. To denounce Paulina and expose her would 
hardly now restore him to the good opinion of any decent creature. 
He regarded himself as lost beyond all depth. The very trick by 
which he had detected Paulina was in itself hardly worthy of a 
man. The truth, too, must be spoken: he feared Paulina and her 
possible revenge. He had a nervous dread of her much greater 
than he would have had of a man. His was a nervous and a feeble 
nature altogether ; most or many of his offences came in the first 
instance from want of animal spirits and animal courage. He had 
more than once thought that it is easy for those to be virtuous 
who are brave. Many men and women might have acknowledged 
to themselves the melancholy truth of the reflection. It is easy 
to speak the truth when one has the nerves that do not shrink 
from any little explosion that may follow. The moral descent often 
begins in the first shrinking from a slight trouble of this kind. 
Becky Sharp saw no difficulty in being virtuous on ten thousand a 
year. Many a broken-down and degraded creature would once 
have found it easy enough to be truthful and honest if he could 
only have commanded his nerves and ordered his heart to be calm. 
Robert Charlton was afraid of the stalwart fury whom he had 
allowed to gain an ascendancy over him. He thought of exposing 
her and then committing suicide. He thought of throwing him- 
self on the generosity of Gabrielle. He thought of this again and 
again. But he feared that in Fielding he would find no mercy, 
and that Gabrielle would spurn him. 
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He entered his miserable room. It looked wretchedly lonely. 
It was late and dark. ‘A drizzling rain had been falling, and he 
was wet; and there was no fire. He struck a match and lit his 
lamp. The place seemed even more cheerless now. There was 
the seat where poor Janet used to sit; poor Janet! she was very 
fond of him once; and now she despised him. There, near to her, 
he used to sit and do his work in those early days—not, truly, so far 
away—when he yet had ambition, and hoped to rise to be some- 
thing of an artist, a real artist, not a mere handicraftsman ; and 
when he believed he could make Janet happy and give her a home 
worthy of her, and when he used to love to see her let down her 
golden hair. He had treated her badly, he began now to feel. He 
had made her miserable with mean jealousies; and then he had 
taken to despising her and snubbing her because she was not 
clever, and educated, and a lady. She would have stood by him in 
any poverty or trial, he was sure: and she would always have 
admired him and thought him a great man. Well, well, no use 
thinking about all that now. 

His eyes wandering about the room turned to the door with its 
little letter-box ; and he saw that there was a letter in the box. 
He got up listlessly and took out the letter. He knew the hand- 
writing well. It was that of Gabrielle Vanthorpe. He found a 
few kindly lines from Gabrielle saying that he must excuse her if 
she intruded, but that she had been deeply pained to hear that 
Janet and he were not happy now, that she had set her heart on 
bringing them together, and begging that he would come and see 
her next day, not at Lady Honeybell’s, but at her own house. It 
was plain that she at least had no suspicion of the part he was 
playing as Paulina’s accomplice. She at least believed him 
worthy of something yet. The thought was too much for the un- 
happy creature ; he sat down and burst into tears. 

At that same moment Janet was gliding mournfully through the 
empty rooms of Gabrielle’s deserted house. The rooms looked 
ghostly in the misty atmosphere of the damp evening. Poor 
Janet came into the room where she had been with her husband 
on that memorable night when she thought things were to go so 
happily for him and for her, and when Gabrielle seemed like some 
heaven-commissioned angel sent to make their lives bright. She 
was thinking sadly of the change that had come over her husband 
of late, and of the hard bitter life she had lately had with 
him. How it all began she could not understand; but she knew 
that she could bear it no longer. It was strange, she thought, 
that he had never tried to find her out. He might have guessed, 
he must have known, where she was; she had for days been in 
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great personal fear that he would come to drag her back. Now 
that there seemed no ground for such a fear, she tormented herself 
with wondering why he had allowed her to pass thus quietly out of 
his life. Suddenly she heard a step on the stairs outside, and she 
shrank into a corner in a kind of terror. Amancame in. She was 
on the point of giving a little scream, why she could not have told, 
perhaps with some wild nervous idea that it might be Robert come 
in search of her. It was Mr. Fielding. He started at seeing her. 

‘ Janet!’ he said with surprise—‘ Mrs. Charlton !’ 

‘You didn’t expect to see me here, Mr. Fielding,’ she said in 
trembling tone. 

‘Well, I didn’t expect to see you, perhaps, in this room just 
now, but I think I had a sort of belief that you were somewhere 
sheltered in the house. I have heard something of what has 
happened. I am very, very sorry for it.’ 

He spoke so gravely and so kindly that the tears came rushing 
into Janet’s eyes. All his old easy familiarity of manner was 
changed into a quiet respectful way that her instincts enabled her 
to understand. Her sorrow, her loneliness, her unprotected con- 
. dition gave her in his eyes a new title to respect. 

‘Can nothing be done?’ he began; ‘but no, I shan’t ask you 
anything about it, Mrs. Charlton; I know that Gabrielle hopes and 
believes that she can do something, and she is better qualified than 
Iorany man could be. Do you know that I come here every evening 
only for the purpose of sitting a little in this room because she used 
to sit there ; your aunt lets me in ; she humours me, and is so kind.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Fielding,’ Janet exclaimed, ‘how I wish you joy, 
and her! You were always so good to me. You ought to be 
happy ; she and you!’ 

Then she broke down and hurried out of the room, and was 
scolded by her aunt for having gone into it at such a time. 


CuarrerR XXXVI. 


‘AT ONE O'CLOCK TO-MORROW.’ 


GABRIELLE returned for once to her old home. She had thought 
it best for many reasons to see Robert Charlton there. One reason 
was because she hoped to accomplish her end so completely that 
she could bring Janet and her husband together in a moment. 
She hoped to see them go out of the house reconciled, arm-in- 
arm; ‘and then,’ she thought, ‘it will be time to have done with 
the place; it will have served a last good purpose for me, and may 
well pass into other hands.’ 

There was something oppressive to her good spirits in the 
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atmosphere of the lonely house. As she passed from this room 
into that, she felt as if she should not be surprised to see a ghost 
cowering on each hearth. She went into the memorial room, and 
was ready to sigh over the vanity which would perpetuate a senti- 
ment by means of a few symbols. She was glad that all the 
things there were to be sent to Mrs. Leven, to whom alone they 
would now rightiy belong. Then the house would be disposed of 
after a while, and Gabrielle would feel herself free thenceforward 
of all its unwelcome obligations and its mournful memories. She 
would be free to think of it ever after only as the happy place 
where she first learned that Clarkson Fielding loved her, and 
where she acknowledged her love for him and to him. 

But she still thought it possible that she might persuade the 
Charltons to occupy the place for some time, until the scheme for 
Charlton’s becoming a West-end success should be in a fair way 
towards accomplishment. She had been greatly impressed by 
some words of Fielding’s about Charlton, and men of his morbid 
nature. ‘Such men would be very good fellows in prosperity; it 
was the wind of adversity that drew out all the sour bad qualities 
in them. The snow resting on them brings out the flavour of 
some fruits, but it destroys that of others; and Charlton’s is a 
nature that can’t stand the frost. Warm him up in the sunshine of 
a little prosperity, and he would be sure to come all right. What 
we call cynicism and ill-nature in some fellows, Gabrielle, is often 
only the physical effect. of want of success; just as we sometimes 
fancy a friend is out of humour with us, when he is only suffering 
from the tooth-ache.’ 

Gabrielle felt convinced that if she could put a little prospe- 
rity in Charlton’s way he would become a good husband and a 
happy man. She did not think there was anything bad in him. 
Of any treachery towards herself and Fielding she had not the 
slightest idea. She never thought of anyone being treacherous. 
She felt that she should have earned a title to be happy herself, 
and should have propitiated the powers above, if she could succeed 
before she left England in reconciling Janet and her husband, and 
at least opening for them the door to prosperity. 

She did not ask to see Janet. She did not even ask Mrs. 
Bramble if Janet was then in the house. This rather surprised 
Mrs. Bramble, who, however, only assumed that Gabrielle had too 
much to think of concerning herself to have any time left for 
thinking about Janet. Gabrielle did not say why she thus sud- 
denly presented herself in her old home; she only told Mrs, 
Bramble that if anyone came to see her he was to be shown 
in to her at once. Knowing the jealous temperament of 
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the unhappy Charlton, she felt that her enterprise would have 
much better chance of success if she could tell him at once that 
Janet had nothing to do with it; that she had not spoken with 
the little woman, or even seen her. ‘He will come, surely?’ she 
said to herself from time to time. She was as anxious about his 
coming, and about the success of her attempt, as another woman 
might have been about a presentation at Court, or her first 
experiment in private theatricals. She wandered about the rooms 
restlessly, waiting for him to come. She had herself come to the 
trysting-place long before the hour appointed. She might have 
been a girl waiting for her lover, instead of a kindly impul- 
sive woman trying to do some good for a poor broken-down and 
feather-headed worker in one of the lowest of the artistic grades. 
She positively trembled with emotion when at last she was told 
that Mr. Charlton begged to be allowed to speak a few words with 
her, and would not detain her long. ‘No; but I will detain him 
longer than he thinks, perhaps,’ she said to herself in great good- 
humour at the promising omen given by his ready obedience to 
her summons. 

His appearance somewhat shocked her. He was looking hag- 
gard and broken-down. There was a furtive, cowering way about 
him, half-defiant, half-fearful, which she could not understand. 
He was slovenly and careless in his dress—a thing unusual in him— 
and his small, thin, girlish hands had a sickly look. He stood a 
moment at the threshold of the room and looked*nervously in, as 
if he expected or feared. to see someone else there. So manifest 
was the meaning of his look, that Gabrielle replied to it as though 
it had been something spoken. 

‘Come in, Mr. Charlton; there is no one here but myself. I 
was anxious to say a few words to you alone.’ 

He came in slowly, still glancing round him as a man might 
do who fancied that he was being drawn into an ambush. This 
made Gabrielle a little impatient. 

‘ May I ask you to take a seat, Mr. Charlton? I dare say you 
can guess why I sent for you?’ 

‘ About Janet ?’ he said, with a weak attempt at a smile. 

‘ About Janet, yes.’ 

‘She has spoken to you, perhaps ?’ 

‘No; I have not seen her since I saw her last in your room; 
and I have not heard from her.’ 

He bent his head, but said nothing. 

‘I do so want to bring you and Janet together again. I do so 
wish to be the means of doing that much good. I can’t believe 
there is any reason why you should not, he brought together, [ 
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kvow there is nothing in her that is not good, and sweet, and 
true; and indeed I can’t believe anything bad of you. Let me 
send for Janet.’ 

‘It is too late,’ he said. 

‘Too late, Mr. Charlton? Why, what folly! You talk as if 
you and she were separated by some gulf——’ 

‘So we are,’ he said gloomily. 

‘Oh, no, there is no gulf separating man and wife but death, 
or some evil of which you are no more capable than she. I don’t 
believe anything bad of you.’ 

‘If you did but know——’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. Tell me, trust to me. I have taken an 
interest in you for a long time. I always associate you with 
Bolingbroke Place, and days that if I lived a thousand years 
would always be dear to me. I was very anxious to do something 
to make you two happy, Janet and you, and I am afraid somehow 
that I did more harm than good; I don’t know why, but I am 
afraid it is so.’ 

* Yes, it is so,’ Charlton said without raising his eyes. 

‘But why—tell me why? Why was it harm more than good? 
I meant nothing but kindness.’ 

‘ There are people,’ Charlton said desperately, ‘on whom some 
kindness is thrown away——and I’m one of them. You meant it 
well, Mrs. Vanthorpe ; but the more kind and friendly you were to 
me, the more miserable was the contrast of my own beggarly and 
pitiful sort of life. Why shouldn’t I have been a gentleman? 
Why shouldn’t I have a woman of education for my wife? Why 
should I live in a garret, and have paupers for my companions, and 
a woman without half an idea for my wife? I used to think once 
I was meant for better things—I was a fool, of course; but every 
time you came near the place, I only thought of it more and more. 
Why couldn’t I have been a man like him—and why couldn't I 
have had a wife like you? Look at it yourself—I don’t care now 
what I say—do you think it likely a man like me could help see- 
ing the contrast between Janet and you ?’ 

He talked on in such a quick, excited way, that Gabrielle did 
not at first get time to follow his meaning. When she began to 
understand it, there was something sickening in this pitiful dis- 
play of vanity and egotism. 

‘If [ were a man, she said, ‘I should be ashamed of sucn 
feelings. I don’t care what my class might be, or my way of life, [ 
should not have allowed that any other human creature was bette1 
than I for that reason, and that I ought to grovel before him—~-’ 

‘TI didn’t grovel-——’ 
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‘What is that but grovelling? You envy some one because 
he has a house and you have only a couple of rooms—what is that 
but grovelling? For shame, Mr. Charlton! Go and pluck up 
some spirit, and don’t be ashamed of your wife because she doesn’t 
dress in silk and drive in a carriage——’ 

‘No, it wasn’t that; a man wants education; a man wants 
companionship of mind.’ 

‘Stuff!’ the impetuous Gabrielle exclaimed ; ‘I lose patience 
with such folly and vanity. It is miserable vanity, Mr. Charlton. 
Why didn’t you, with all your ideas, and your genius, and the rest 
of it, teach your wife to be a companion? She would only have 
been too glad to learn. You might have moulded her like wax; 
and if you want adoration, she would have given it to you as—as 
—as nobody else would. You would have been Shakespeare, and 
Newton, and anything else you like for her. Well, we have said 
enough about this. I don’t want to speak angrily to you, Mr. Charl- 
ton; but I am not surprised at Janet any more.’ 

‘You look down on me with contempt now,’ he said, ‘and I 
deserve it all. I despise myseif; but if you only knew how much 
worse I deserve of you than you think-——’ 

‘I don’t think I want to hear any more, Mr. Charlton. Iam 
not a confessor.’ She had really lost patience with him. 

‘But it greatly concerns you and Mr. Fielding.’ 

Gabrielle was about to decline any further revelations, but 
when he spoke of Fielding she thought herself bound to listen. 
She sat down patiently and allowed him to go on, affecting a 
composure she did not feel. He told her in words now disjointed 
and stammering, now inflated into a kind of egotistical rhetoric, 
the whole story of his acquaintance with Paulina, of his share in 
Paulina’s plot, and of the manner in which he had at length 
convinced himself that it was all a fabrication. His was not a 
nature that could be candid even in a moment of remorse and self- 
abasement. In the confessional itself he would have kept 
something back. He did not allow Gabrielle to suppose that he 
had never really believed in Paulina’sstory. He exhibited himself 
as one who feels ashamed of having been deceived by an unworthy 
fabrication, but who, the moment he finds out its falsehood, is 
resolute to expose it. 

‘ This is extraordinary,’ Gabrielle said when he had come to an 
end. ‘I can’t understand it; I can’t understand the motive or 
meaning of anyone concerned init. This wretched woman must 
be mad—why should she have such a hatred of Mr. Fielding ?’ 

‘She made love to him and he wouldn’t have her,’ Charlton 
said bluntly. 
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‘And you, Mr. Charlton, why did you take any part in this 
wretched affair? What wrong had he doneto you? What wrong 
had I done to you?’ 

‘He had done me the wrong of being happy, and free, and 
well-off, and a gentleman with friends and loved by—loved by 
people ; and with a man of my stamp that was wrong enough.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gabrielle; ‘and I? what wrong had I done? I 
always tried to do you good.’ 

‘I told you before; you made my wretched pitiable life 
more miserable because you showed me what sort of life other 
people have. You were beautiful, and a lady, and clever, 
and charming, and if I could have had an ideal woman she 
would have been—like you. I could not stand Janet after 
I had seen you. There, I have said it all now. Think any- 
thing you like of me; I don’t care what anyone thinks of me 
now.’ 

Gabrielle rose very quietly. 

‘Mr. Charlton,’ she said, ‘I had some thought up to this 
moment of trying to bring Janet and-you together again.. I have 
no such thought now. As her sincere friend, I should never advise 
her to return to your home any mére. Anything would be better 
than that. You are not worthy of the love of any good and 
faithful woman. You could not be a fit husband for a wife like 
Janet. The first woman who eame in your way with finer clothes 
or a little more book-reading than your wife would carry your 
thoughts away from Janet. No; if Janet asks for my advice, I 
will give it to her—live alone for ever rather than submit to a 
companionship like that. Neither God nor man dooms a woman 
to that.’ 

‘ Still, she is my wife by law,’ he said, making feeble protest. 
‘I could compel her to come back to my home.’ 

‘I don’t know much about law, Gabrielle said; ‘I dare say 
you could. You couldn’t compel her to respect you and to love 
you, as she always did before.’ 

‘You said yourself that nothing but death ought to part man 
and wife.’ 

‘I had not then heard what you told me of yourself,’ Gabrielle 
answered. ‘I was thinking of some common quarrel or anger; I 
was not thinking of such utter unworthiness.’ 

‘You are very hard upon me. You have no pity.’ 

‘No,’ Gabrielle declared emphatically; ‘I have no pity for 
such things as that.’ 

He was inclined to make some abject appeal to her on the 
ground that she of all women ought to have some pity for his 
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weakness, but her expression of face cowed him. He did not 
venture to make the attempt. 

‘I might perhaps,’ he pleaded, ‘ be able to do you some service, 
you and Mr. Fielding; I could help you to show up that woman’s 
plot.’ 

‘Mr. Fielding and I are utterly indifferent to that woman’s 
plot, or any other plot,’ Gabrielle said. ‘We are going to be 
married at once, toshow our contempt for it. She will bring harm 
on herself; she can’t injure us.’ 

‘She is a dangerous woman 

‘Dangerous for those who consort with her,’ Gabrielle said 
with emphasis. ‘Not for those who defy her. You can tell her 
so, Mr. Charlton, if you will.’ 

Perhaps there was some barb of feminine malice in these words. 
Gabrielle could not keep them back, so much did she now despise 
him ; so indifferent had she grown to his feelings. He was keenly 
pierced by the words ; they showed him how he had fallen. 

‘Oh, you have no mercy,’ he said, with a despairing gesture ; 
* you are like all the rest. You have no pity, and yet you were 
the cause of all this to me. You didn’t mean it, I know; you 
meant it well; but you were the cause of it all, Mrs. Vanthorpe ; 
you were the cause of it all. I might have been happy if you 
hadn’t tried to be kind to Janet and me.’ 

He was turning to leave the room. There was something of 
desperation in his looks which made Gabrielle for the first time 
afraid. A rush of pity came on her, too, with the fear. She had 
never seen any human creature so abject before. It seemed to be 
brought home to her conscience that she had no right to be so 
hard on his weakness and wrong-doing. What if her mistaken 
efforts to be kind had really done this wretched creature harm? 
What if his lost life and ruined nature were to be laid to her 
account in a higher world? 

The thought made her feel humbled and almost penitent. 
There is a kindness which kills the character of its recipient, pro- 
vided the recipient has any character left to be killed ; the kind- 
ness of indiscriminate alms-giving which curses him who gives and 
him who takes. Perhaps there is a kindness of another sort as 
baneful when it too is indiscriminate; especially when it is offered 
to man by woman. It began to dawn upon Gabrielle that per- 
haps she would have done much better if she had not arrogated to 
herself the part of a little providence to Charlton and his wife. 
Perhaps it would have been better if her kindness had been a little 
more modestly distrustful of its own right to intervene. She 
began to feel this painfuliy. No thought for a moment entered 
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her mind {that the very despair of Charlton was what some 
women in her place would have considered a tribute to their 
own attractiveness. What she most despised Charlton for was the 
appeal that would have suggested such an idea. But it began 
to be clear to her that there may be a dangerous levity of kind- 
ness as well asof coquetry. She was softened in a moment by the 
thought. She stopped Charlton as he was going. 

‘One moment,’ she said; ‘pray stay. Have I really done 
you this wrong—this harm, at least, for I meant no wrong? I 
should be so sorry for that. I only meant to do you some little 
good if I could. I liked your wife so much—and you for her 
sake.’ 

‘It does not matter now,’ he said grimly; and he was going. 

‘Oh yes, it does matter, Gabrielle pleaded earnestly—she was 
now the one to plead—‘ If I have been the cause of any harm to 
you, it is only right that I should be made to know of it.’ 

‘You did the harm,’ he said; ‘that is certain. You didn’t 
think of it—and I'll tell you why you didn’t: because you 
thought an unfortunate devil like me could have no feeling to- 
wards a woman like you, and wouldn’t presume to contrast you 
with any poor ignorant creature of his own class who might be 
tied to him. I wish I had never seen you—although I know that 
you haven’t a thought to me or to anyone that isn’t good and 
kind—yes, I wish I had never seen you! I might have been con- 
tent for ever with my poor little Janet, and never fancied that I 
should have been happier with a woman of education who could 
talk to me. I wonder who will talk to me now ?’ 

‘ Mr. Charlton,’ Gabrielle said with quiet earnestness, ‘I am 
more deeply grieved than I could say to hear that my unfortunate 
interference has been the cause of any pain; but I will try to 
make amends. It is not too late. You spoke of Janet just now 
in a manner that makes me hope you are sensible of the cruel in- 
justice you have done to her. I welcome your words. I take 
back all that I said before; I think Janet and you ought to be 
brought together once again. Let me be the peace-maker and 
atone in that way for any harm I may have done.’ 

He shook his head. ‘ Too late,’ he said again. 

‘No; not too late. Nothing is too late while we live. Per- 
haps Janet is now in this very house. Stay here for a moment— 
I will go and look for her; and you shall meet face to face, and 
speak to each other.’ 

She was leaving the room in haste. Charlton interposed. 

‘To-morrow, he stammered; ‘let it be to-morrow; not to- 
day, please. I would rather not to-day.’ 
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‘To-morrow,’ Gabrielle said with a faint blush, ‘Iam to be 
married ; and I am then leaving England.’ 

‘So soon ?’ Charlton said. Then he asked abruptly: ‘ Where 
are you going to be married, and when?’ 

A moment’s doubt crossed Gabrielle’s mind. Could he possibly 
be asking such a question in the interest of the irrepressible 
Paulina, and with some purpose of enabling her to make some 
disturbance? But she dismissed the thought at once, and quietly 
told Charlton the place and the hour. 

‘Why should not you and Janet be present?’ she said, a sud- 
den hope coming up in her mind. ‘ It would seem like a blessing 
on my marriage, Mr. Charlton, if I could see Janet and you 
there together and reconciled. Do let me have this happiness. 
If I have done you any harm, be generous and do this much good 
for me in return. Stay here; I will look for Janet.’ 

She made a half-imperious gesture to him, to tell him that 
he was to wait, and she ran out of the room. She did not find 
Janet: Mrs. Bramble had sent the poor little woman out for a walk 
with one of the maids. Mrs. Bramble had now got to expect a 
regular visitation from Fielding every evening, and with a super- 
fluous prudence, having known of Robert’s absurd jealousy, she 
resolved for the future to have Janet out of the house when Miss 
Gabrielle’s lover was likely to present himself. ‘One can’t be too 
careful about these things,’ the good woman thought. ‘We must 
not leave anything in the power of that bad man to say.’ The 
bad man, it is perhaps well to observe, was not Clarkson Fielding 
but Robert Charlton. Gabrielle’s return to Charlton was a little 
delayed, for in her way she came upon Fielding himself, and was 
caught unceremoniously in hisarms. Not having had the faintest 
thought of meeting her there, he felt the wilder delight. She 
explained to him in the hastiest manner what she was trying to 
do; and then broke away, released on parole with a positive 
promise to return. 

She felt disappointed as she made her way back to the room 
where she had left Charlton. It was unfortunate that she should 
have failed to find Janet at once. It was a great chance lost. If 
she could have brought the husband and wife together at that 
moment, she might have joined their hearts before the sun had 
wholly gone down. So she was thinking as she entered the room. 
But then she sadly changed her mind. Charlton had gone. He 
had managed to get out of the house unseen by anyone. It was 
plain that he had escaped in order that he might not meet Janet. 
Gabrielle was disheartened and almost dismayed. It seemed to 
her that the misunderstanding between Janet and her husband 
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must have deeper roots than she had supposed. Like a woman, 
she was more concerned about the estrangement between the 
husband and the wife than about the treacherous part which 
Charlton acknowledged that he had played in regard to Paulina’s 
story. She thought that a very bad thing for him to have done ; 
but she was not impressed by it as a man would have been. Most 
men would have regarded the breach of manly honour and truth 
as a graver offence than any quarrel with one’s wife. Gabrielle 
went back to her lover and told him of her trouble. But it must 
be owned that they soon ceased to talk of Charlton, and began to 
talk only of themselves. To-morrow they hoped to be free to 
meet when and where they pleased; to-morrow they hoped to 
leave England together. 

While they sat in the gloaming, Robert Charlton sought out 
Paulina. He found her in her lodgings alone and a good deal 
dispirited. She yawned and was melancholy; ‘in the blues,’ she 
put it. 

‘Oh, dear me, Charlton, I’m glad you have come in,’ she said, 
‘although you know very well you ain’t a lively companion. 
But you're better than nothing. Ain’t it a dull evening? I 
don’t know what to do with myself—really, I don’t.’ 

‘Why do you sit at home in this dull way ?’ heasked. ‘ Why 
don’t you go out somewhere? Why don’t you amuse yourself?’ 
There was an unusual animation about his manner. 

‘Well, I don’t know where to go exactly. I should like to go 
to some rattling good music-hall, or to some place where one 
could see dancing. I should like to go to Cremorne. Is Cremorne 
running yet ? We say “running” in America, Charlton, for going 
on, you know,’ 

‘Why don’t you go to Cremorne ?’ 

* Because, you see, while all this business is going on, I am 
forced to be very prudent and proper and all that sort of thing. It 
would never do if I were to be seen showing myself off at some 
dancing-place. One can’t be too careful, Charlton ; a woman can’t, 
I mean.’ 

‘ You are tired of playing at respectability,’ Charlton said. 

‘That’s about it, Charlton ; I’m very tired of it. That sort of 
thing was never made for Paulina Vanthorpe. I say, wouldn’t it 
be a lark if you and I were to go off to Cremorne together? How 
would the little wife like it, I wonder ?’ 

‘If you are tired of being respectable, Charlton asked, not 
replying to her question about the little wife, ‘why don’t you 
give it up and amuse yourself?’ 

‘ Lord, man, I can’t until I have put this business through, one 
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way or the other. It would be no end of a score for the other side 
if I were to be making a frisky matron of myself. I wish the whole 
thing was over; I’m sick and tired of it.’ 

‘Why don’t you drop it altogether ?’ 

‘ Well, you see, I have gone too far for that. Besides, I am 
determined to have my revenge on him. I have old scores to pay 
off on Master Fielding, I can tell you—things a woman never 
forgives. I’ll make trouble for him out of this; I'll stop his 
marrying for him ; there will be scandal, and there will have to be 
investigations and witnesses, and goings and comings; and before 
it’s half over, no one can tell what mayn’t happen. I’m sorry for 
her; Iam indeed. But I must have my revenge on him.’ 

‘ Besides, you know,’ Charlton said slowly, ‘he is your 
husband, Philip Vanthorpe. You could not let him marry another 
woman while you were living.’ 

He spoke in so peculiar a tone that Paulina looked suddenly at 
him with a suspicious gleam in her eyes. 

‘ Of course I can’t let him marry another woman; and I don’t 
mean to. I dare say they would pay me to drop the whole thing, 
but I’m not going to do anything of the kind; I want revenge.’ 

‘Suppose they were to steal a march on you and get mar- 
ried ?’ 

Paulina jumped up from her chair with passion flaming in her 
looks. ‘ I wish you wouldn’t say such things!’ shesaid. * They can’t 
do it, and they shan’t! Didn’t I tell you I would go to the church 
and denounce them and stop it up? I should like that of all 
things.’ 

‘ After all,’ Charlton said meditatively, ‘I don’t know that it 
wouldn’t be better for you to let them get married. You could 
prosecute him then for bigamy.’ 

‘Don’t bother me abcut your bigamies. That ain’t my game. 
I want to keep them unmarried. I don’t care about your prosecu- 
tions. I tell you they shan’t marry. And now don’t annoy me 
any more with your talk of that kind, there’s a good fellow, or I 
may lose my temper.’ 

She sat down again. 

* Well,’ Charlton said, ‘I only called in to-night to say that I 
am promised some news to-morrow. Something is going to be 
resolved on, I am told. I believe it is pretty certain that he 
and Major Leven are going out to New Orleans together.’ 

‘Oh, capital!’ Paulina exclaimed, clapping her hands; ‘ just 
the thing I am glad to hear. There’s the marriage broke off for 
goodness knows how long. The voyage out and the hunting up of 
proofs and evidences and things, and all the delays, and then the 
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coming back—Lord! it will take six months at the very least; and 
who can tell what may happen between this and then ?’ 

‘ Just so,’ Charlton assented; ‘who can say what may happen 
between this and then? Between this and then? Who can say 
what may happen to-morrow ?’ 

‘This is good news you bring me, Charlton, if it only turns 
out to be true. 

‘I believe it is true; I am told positively that they are going 
out together to New Orleans. Anyhow, I shall know for certain to- 
morrow. I shall come and let you know at once.’ 

‘ That’s a dear good fellow ; I shall be wild with anxiety. When 
shall I expect you ?’ 

‘Let me see.’ He stopped and considered. ‘Twelve o’elock I 
shall probably be able to leave that place, he did not say what 
place, ‘and I shall come straight to you. Oh, well, let us say one 
o'clock. I shall have the news for you at one o’clock to-morrow.’ 

‘All right. Ill stay in bed until late. I shall only get up in 
time to see you at one o’clock. I think when one isexpecting any- 
thing, one doesn’t mind the anxiety of waiting so much when one 
is in bed.’ 

‘ At one o'clock, then,’ he said, ‘I'll bring you the news. At 
one o’clock, mind. We shall know for certain then.’ 


There was something odd about his manner. ‘I can’t quite 
make out that chap,’ Paulina said, when he had gone. ‘ Anyhow, I 
shall be glad to see him at one o’clock to-morrow.’ 


(To be continued.) 








Expected Weteoric Displap. 


Ir is expected by nearly all astronomers who have given attention 
to the subject that there will be a display of falling stars on or 
about November 27 next, though the night of the shower may 
perhaps fall earlier or later, within a week or so either way. The 
display, should it occur, will possess far more interest than any 
ordinary shower of shooting stars, or even than the displays which 
have been witnessed on the night; of November 13-14, in 1799, 
1833, 1866, and other years. For though we now know that when 
these showers of Leonides (as the meteors of November 14-15 are 
called) occur, the earth is passing through the track of a comet 
which is followed by uncounted millions of meteors, and the like 
when on the nights of August 10, 11, and 12, the meteors called 
Perseids are seen, yet the comets corresponding to these longer 
known meteoric showers are less interesting to astronomers than the 
comet along whose track those bodies travel which produced the 
shower of falling stars seen on the night of November 27, 1872, and 
which are expected to produce a similar display this year. It was 
well remarked by M. O. Struve at the last meeting of the German 
Astronomical Society, that no object has thrown more light on the 
general nature of cometic bodies than the comet known as Biela’s. 
I propose now to give a brief sketch of the history of this interest- 
ing body, and then to consider the reasons why astronomers expect 
that during the last week of November 1879 there will be a dis- 
play of shooting stars as the earth passes through the comet’s 
track. 

In the year 1826 Biela discovered a comet, the path of which 
was calculated by Gambart, a French astronomer, insomuch that, 
according to the usual rule in such cases, the comet should be called 
Gambart’s, not Biela’s. It was found to revolve around the sun in 
a period of about 63 years. It was not a conspicuous body—in fact, 
it has seldom been much more than barely visible under the most 
favourable conditions by the nakedeye. Yet it differed from most 
telescopic comets in showing not only a nucleus and a coma but a 
tail also. In 1832, 1839, and 1846, this comet returned to the 
earth’s neighbourhood, and on two of these occasions it was well 
seen. In 1839 it was so situated as to be lost in the sun’s rays. 
In fact, at every third return astronomers knew that it would be 
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hopeless to search for the comet. Thus, it was discovered in 1826, 
and well seen in 1832, but not seen and not even looked for in 
1839. So again it was seen in 1846 in its calculated place, and 
again in 1852, but it was not looked for in 1859. In 1866 and 
1872 it should have been visible, but, as will presently be ex- 
plained more fully, it was not seen. In this present year, 1879, 
supposing all had gone on as in the’ forty preceding years, the 
comet would not have been visible, passing too near the sun’s place 
in the sky. Astronomers have been set to search for it this year 
(but quite fruitlessly ), because there were reasons to believe that if 
seen at all the comet would not be seen on its former track. But 
we must not pass to this part of the comet’s history until the 
strange circumstances connected with former returns and with 
former expected returns of the comet to visibility have been briefly 
considered. 

In the year 1846, when Biela’s comet was well seen, it divided 
—-or rather, after having apparently been single, it was seen to be 
divided—into two distinct comets, each having coma, nucleus,and a 
short tail of its own. These two comets travelled along side by 
side until they passed out of view, but in 1852 both returned into 
view, though the distance between them was then greatly increased. 
Whether in 1859 the companion comets would have been seen had 
the earth been more favourably situated, is not known. The comet 
was not even looked for in that year, so hopeless did the search 
seem for so faint an object, close as the comet then was to the 
sun’s apparent place in the sky. But in 1866 the comet should 
have been seen as favourably as in 1846. The superintendent of 
the ‘Nautical Almanac’ published an ephemeris of the comet’s 
motions— in other words, he stated where the comet was to be looked 
for day after day, and a number of the most skilful practical 
observers in Europe searched carefully for it, but it was not seen. 
‘ There was not the slightest room,’ I wrote in 1872 (and, despite the 
opinions which have been since expressed by several astronomers, 
I see no reason for changing my opinion), ‘for questioning the 
accuracy of the calculations by which its path had been predicted. 
Astronomers were certain that, if undestroyed or undissipated, the 
comet would follow the assigned path—as certain as a station- 
master would be that a train would enter a station along the line 
of rails assigned to it, unless some accident or mistake should 
occur. But comets do not make mistakes, though, as we now see, 
they are not free from accidents. This comet had already met 
with an accident, being broken by some mischance into two parts 
under the very eyes of astronomers. Possibly in 1859 it met with 
further misadventures. At any rate, something had happened to 
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the comet since its retreat in 1852. ‘It is now,’ Sir J. Herschel 
wrote in February 1866,‘ over-due. Its orbit has been recomputed 
and an ephemeris calculated. Astronomers have been eagerly 
looking out for its reappearance for the last two months, when, 
according to all former experience, it ought to have been con- 
spicuously visible, but as yet without success—giving rise to the 
strangest theories. At all events, it seems to have fairly dis- 
appeared, and that without any such excuse as in the case of 
Lexell’s—viz., the preponderant attraction of some great planet. 
Can it have come into contact or exceedingly close approach to 
some asteroid as yet undiscovered ? or peradventure plunged into, 
and got bewildered among, the ring of meteorites, which astrono- 
mers more than suspect ?’ 

But, as I pointed out at the time, there was a convincing 
objection against the first of these theories in the circumstance 
that, the two comets into which Biela had separated being more 
than a million miles apart when they passed out of view in 1852, it 
was not in the least likely that both would be so far perturbed by 
asteroidal perturbations as to remain thenceforward undiscoverable. 
‘It would be a singular chance,’ I said (this was before November 
27,1872, when fresh light presently to be noted was thrown on this 
object), ‘which should bring one of these objects into collision 
with a minor planet, or so near as to occasion an important dis- 
turbance. But supposing this to happen, then the fellow-comet, 
not travelling in the wake of the first, but side by side, would 
certainly have escaped. For it must be remembered, that although 
1,250,000 miles is a very small distance indeed by comparison with 
the dimensions of the solar system, it is an enormous distance 
compared with the dimensions of the minor planets,—some of 
which have a surface not much greater than that of an English 
county. The minor planet occasioning the comet’s disturbance 
would presumably be one of the smallest, since it has not yet been 
detected, and the newly discovered planets are on the average much 
smaller than those first detected. Now, the earth herself would 
have no very marked influence on a comet or meteor passing her 
ata distance of 1,250,000 miles ; for it isto be remembered that the 
comet as well as the earth would have an enormously rapid motion, 
and the disturbing power of the earth would therefore only act for 
ashort time. Buta minor planet—even the largest of the family— 
would not have the twenty thousandth part of the earth’s power to 
disturb a passing comet. At a distance of 200,000 miles a comet 
would pass such an asteroid without any marked disturbance of its 
motions,’ and at a distance of 1,250,000 miles there would 
practically he no disturbance atall. ‘It is of course not absolutely 
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impossible that one of the comets of the pair should have been 
encountered by one minor planet and the other by another, but 
the probability against such a contingency is so great that we 
need scarcely entertain the idea even as a bare possibility.’ 

On the other hand, the supposition that the comet was 
destroyed or dissipated by meteor streams, though not altogether 
untenable, seems little likely to be correct. I was disposed, when 
I wrote the article from which I have quoted the above passages, 
to think otherwise. ‘The comet,’ I said, ‘had been seen to divide 
into two parts in a portion of the solar system where certainly no 
bodies but meteorites can be supposed to travel. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that on that occasion the head of the comet had 
come upon some group of meteors, and so had divided, as a stream of 
water divides against a rock. Assuming this, we find reason for 
believing that the track of this comet crosses a rich meteor region. 
The particular group which had caused the division of the comet 
would of course pass away, and would not probably come again in 
the comet’s way for many years or even centuries; but another 
group belonging to the same system might in its turn encounter 
the comet, and complete the process of dissipation which the former 
had commenced. On this theory the distance between the com- 
panion comets would introduce no difficulty. For not only is it 
quite acommon circumstance for meteoric systems to have a range 
of several millions of miles, but—a much more important considera- 
tion—-both the comets would be bound to return to the scene of the 
former encounter. It was there that each had been sent off on a 
new track, but each new track started from there, and therefore 
each new track must pass through there.’ The reasoning here is 
correct enough as far as it goes, but it does not duly take into con- 
sideration the extreme sparsity of meteoric distribution and the 
extreme tenuity of the heads and even of the nuclei of comets. 
As I pointed out in an essay which appeared in the ‘ Popular 
Science Review ’ two months only after the essay from which I have 
quoted above had appeared in the ‘St. Paul’s Magazine’ (if I 
remember rightly), the meteors of even one of those comparatively 
rich clusters which produce an important display are strewn so 
sparsely that each occupies on the average a space corresponding in 
volume to a cube one hundred miles in length, breadth, and height. 
The largest meteor in the solid form is probably not many inches 
in diameter (I am speaking, be it remembered, of the meteors 
producing displays of ordinary shooting stars or falling stars, not 
of those masses which thrust their way through the upper regions 
of the air, and, exploding, cast their fragments often over many 
square miles of the earth’s surface). It will be understood how small 
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is the chance that a flight of bodies so minute compared with the 
average space occupied by each could cause the dispersion of a mass 
so rare, and therefore so free to pass through a meteor flight 
without disintegration or disturbance, as a comet. 

How Biela’s comet came actually to be divided into two dis- 
tinct bodies, and later to be so far dissipated as to be no longer 
visible even in the most powerful telescopes and under the most 
favourable circumstances, will probably be understood when we 
know the nature of those processes of repulsion which lead to the 
formation of comets tails. For our present purpose itis only necessary 
to observe that these processes of repulsion do most obviously carry 
away parts of the substance of a comet’s head to enormous dis- 
tances, and that, in some way, Biela’s comet was divided, even as it 
were under the eyes of astronomers, into two distinct comets; for 
we thus learn to recognise the further disintegration of the comet 
as part of a process undoubtedly commenced in 1846 and un- 
doubtedly competent to effect the dissipation of the comet’s sub- 
stance. As the comet was searched for in vain in 1866 in the 
region which unquestionably it would have traversed had it re- 
mained unchanged, there can be no reason for doubting that it 
had thus been thoroughly dissipated and disintegrated. If any- 
thing could have made this more certain it would have been the 
circumstance that in 1872, also, the comet was searched for in 
vain. Remembering that the observations made during the first 
few weeks after the comet’s discovery in 1826 gave astronomers 
such a mastery over its motions that they could successfully pre- 
dict its return in 1832, and show precisely where it would appear, 
nay, even calculate back its path and recognise its identity with 
a comet discovered by Montaigne in 1772, and rediscovered 
(though not recognised as the same) by Pons in 1805, it is obvious 
that in 1866, after several carefully observed returns and nearly a 
century after its first discovery, the comet’s motions must have 
been much more thoroughly understood. It would have been 
much more easily detected that year than in 1846 and 1852, even 
as Halley’s comet was much more easily detected at its return in 
1835 than at its return in 1759. 

If the comet had been like most of its fellows, astronomers 
must have given up all idea of obtaining further information 
respecting it. But in one important respect it differed from them. 
It is one of the few known comets whose paths cross, or at least 
pass very close to, the track of the earth. Already in 1832 atten- 
tion had been called to this circumstance. Indeed, fears had been 
excited among those unfamiliar with astronomical relations by the 
announcement that the comet would cross the earth’s path in that 
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year, although it was explained that the comet would pass a 
month before the earth reached that point of her path. ‘We 
escaped that time,’ Sir John Herschel wrote in 1866. ‘Had a 
meeting taken place, from what we know of comets, it is probable 
that no harm would have happened, and that nobody would have 
known anything about it.’ But from what we have since 
learned we have reason to believe that we should have known a 
great deal about the encounter, though it remains altogether 
probable that no harm would have happened. For we have learned 
that as a rule the tracks of comets are followed by millions of 
meteoric bodies, which, as the earth passes through the flight, pro- 
duce displays of falling stars, each meteor in its rush through the 
earth’s atmosphere producing a trail or streak of light ; and doubt- 
less in the head itself of a comet meteoric bodies are much more 
richly strewn, so that an encounter with the head would produce 
an unusually splendid display of falling stars. Itis, however, very 
noteworthy, as will presently appear more clearly, that no display of 
meteors is recorded as having occurred in the last week of November 
1832, though the comet had crossed the earth’s track less than a 
month before. Yet in 1872 astronomers were led to expect some- 
what confidently that, as the earth passed the track of Biela’s 
comet, which had gone that way only some ten or twelve weeks 
before, there would be a shower of falling stars produced by the 
bodies following in the comet’s path. 

I may pause here, by the way, to remark on the clear way in 
which this expectation, and what was actually observed, should 
show every one who has clear mathematical conceptions that it is 
the train, and not the tail, of a comet, which is followed by meteoric 
attendants. Professor Tait of Edinburgh, who is a master of 
mathematical analysis, but apparently wanting in the power of 
clearly conceiving geometrical relations, has based on the mistaken 
idea that comets’ tails are made up of meteors a wild theory of 
the phenomena presented by these appendages, a theory which 
could not be accepted even if it had been proved that comets’ 
tails are formed of meteor flights. For he explains the appearance 
of a long cometic tail as due to the circumstance that at the time 
the earth is in the plane of a vast meteoric stratum attending on 
the comet, though it is certain that not one of the known long-tailed 
comets can have kept its stratified meteoric tail (assuming always 
that it had one) directed with its plane earthwards during half the 
time of the tail’s actual visibility. But so far as real evidence is 
concerned, the probability is that there are no meteors in or near 
the tail of acomet. For on the one hand, on the only occasion when 
the earth is known to have passed through the tail of a comet— 
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namely, when she passed through the tail of the splendid comet of 
1861—no meteors were seen which could have belonged to that 
appendage: and on the other, in every single case in which 
meteors have been associated with a comet, those meteors have 
not been in or anywhere near the comet's tail. AsI have said, 
Biela’s comet is a case in point, and so obviously in point that it 
is difficult to understand how any mathematician could follow the 
history of the case without at once recognising the error which 
nevertheless has misled and still misleads Professor Tait. That 
double comet, with its tails projecting from the sun, crossed the 
earth’s path in or about the first week of September 1872, travelling 
on a path slanted to the plane of the earth’s orbit at an angle of 
twelve degrees and a half, and with a velocity considerably 
exceeding that of the earth in her orbit. Moving at this rate, 
and with this inclination, the companion comets would of course 
attain in ten weeks a position many millions of miles south of the 
plane of the earth’s orbit. Thus a line from the sun to either 
comet would not, where prolonged into the tail, approach within 
many millions of miles of the earth’s orbit, that is, of any position 
which the earth can possiblyoccupy. Both comets were even farther 
‘ away from theactual position occupied by the earth at the time when 
nevertheless astronomers predicted a star-shower, and when, as 
they predicted, such a shower occurred. For the comets had left 
that place ten or twelve weeks before, and nearly the whole of the 
comets’ motion had carried them away from that place, whereas 
only a small part of their motion had carried them away from the 
plane of the earth’s orbit. In fact, no one who had studied with 
any attention the circumstances of any predicted meteor-display 
could have fallen into the mistake made by Professor Tait, a 
mistake actually so elaborated as to be made the basis of an 
entirely novel, and for other reasons utterly impossible, theory of 
comets’ tails.' 


' I may here remark) that the tone of the above paragraph is, in my opinion, 
altogether objectionable, considered in itself. It is almost impossible even for the 
most careful students of science to avoid making mistakes from time to time, and 
occasionally mistakes of the most egregious nature. There is scarcely one of the great 
thinkers whose work has most effectively advanced science, who has not made 
mistakes even in dealing with his own special subject; while those who, like the 
Herschels, Humboldt, and others, have dealt from time to time with subjects outside 
their own labours, haye naturally been exposed to more serious misapprehensions. 
It is not wonderful that Prof. Tait, engaged chiefly in analytical and physical researches, 
should fall into errors in dealing with astronomical matters, as when he discusses 
comets’ tails, the solar corona, and so forth. But such errors should be corrected 
genially and pleasantly, not sneeringly (which, indeed, I have not done), nor censori- 
ously. I must point out, however, that Prof. Tait lays himself open to the severer 
forms of correction by the perfect savagery of his own corrections of mistakes made 
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The predictions made in November, 1872, were not so precise 
as they would probably have been if the comet had been seea in 
1866 and in 1872, as had been expected. Indeed, astronomers had 
had very little experience as to the meteors of Biela’scomet. They 
were in doubt what showers among those recorded by various 
observers of meteors as occurring during the last week of November 
and the first week of December could be associated with this par- 
ticular meteor system. For until the astronomical significance 
of meteoric displays had been fully recognised, the observers of 
shooting stars, even when these were seen in showers, had been 
more careful to record the brightness and the number of the 
meteors than their course among the stars. So that the criterion 
which at present distinguishes one meteor system from another, 
even though both meteor systems may show falling stars on one 
and the same night or at one and the same time, is not applicable 
to most of the records of star-showers. That criterion, it need 
hardly be said, is the position of what is called the radiant point of 
the star-shower, the point from which all the meteor tracks on the 
sky seem to tend. The reader must not fall into the mistake of 
supposing that every meteor track absolutely extends from the so- 
called radiant. On the contrary, it may truly be said that not one 
such track does or can extend from that point. But each tends 
from the point in the sense that, if the course pursued by the 
meteor be supposed to be extended backwards in a straight line 
(or, more correctly speaking, in a great circle of the heavenly 
sphere), the line would pass through the radiant point. The ex- 
pression is used in the same general sense, and has, in fact, the same 
significance as the statement usually made about parallel lines and 
their vanishing point in perspective. Lines which are really 
parallel are so drawn in perspective that they all tend from one 
and the same point, but they do not extend from it. An artist 


by those who chance to have offended him. The man who, in his lecture on Force, so 
fiercely denounced Tyndall for mere errors, or, rather, inexactnesses of verbiage which 
could mislead none; the man who jeeringly exclaimed, ‘ These be thy gods, O Israel,’ 
because one of the greatest physicists of the age omitted, in defining work done in 
raising bodies, to mention that such bodies were on the earth, not on Jupiter or else- 
where ; the man who has even honoured me by his sneers at real mistakes of mine, 
and who with ingenious garbling has invented mistakes for me which I had never made 
(apparently for no other reason than because I pleasantly expostulated with him on one 
occasion for his attacks on Tyndall), can hardly object to be corrected inthe hard though 
not harsh tone adopted above. Ifthe ¢w quogue defence be considered insufficient, then 
let me note that Professor Tait, by advancing a theory capable of being tested by 
evidence without being at the pains so to test it, and by refusing even to examine the 
evidence brought forward by others, has committed an offence against scientific morality 
(scientific morality only, be it understood) such as he can allege against none of those 


whom he so warmly denounces. 
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might indeed draw them all in pencil from that point, but he would 
afterwards rub out parts of the pencil lines, leaving the rest all 
tending from the vanishing-point, but none of them extending 
actually from it. 

Now, what is the radiant point of a meteor system? It is in 
reality that infinitely remote point from which all the meteors seem 
to be travelling—the point towards which all the parallel lines on 
which they are actually travelling seem to converge. No meteor, 
then, approacbing the earth on the course thus indicated could 
possibly seem to move actually from the radiant point. If moving 
directly towards the observer, it would be visible at the radiant 
point, all the time, not seeming to move from it; if not moving 
directly towards the observer, but on a course parallel to that from 
the radiant point to the observer, it would be seen, from the 
beginning to the end of its flight, at points removed from the 
radiant, but all on a line tending from it. Thus the actual path 
pursued by a meteor may be on one side of the heavenly sphere, 
while the radiant is oa the other; precisely as any particular yard 
of a set of parallel railway lines and telegraph wires may be to the 
right or to the left, or above or below, or may be behind an observer, 
while the point from which all these lines converge is in front of him. 
Yet two meteor tracks, carefully observed, will suffice, unless abso- 
lutely coincident, to show the radiant point belonging to them, 
assuming of course that they belong to the same system. And 
when on any night many meteors of the same system are seen, the 
radiant point of the system, which indicates the direction from 
which with respect to the earth they all seem to travel, can be 
most accurately determined. In this way each meteor system 
is perfectly distinguishable from all others; and also, from the 
position of the radiant point of a system, the question whether the 
meteors are or are not bodies following in the track of any known 
comet, can be at once set at rest. The path of such bodies can be 
calculated with perfect exactness. The apparent path resulting 
from the combination of their motions with the motions of the 
earth can equally well be determined. This gives the radiant 
point of such bodies, if such bodies there are, as they appear in 
shooting-star displays in our skies. No scattered meteors, still 
less any meteor shower, can be mistaken for attendants on such a 
comet—at least, if we set aside the bare possibility (for such it is) 
that bodies really travelling in a different course may appear to 
travel on the same course. This can happen: but it is so exceed- 
ingly unlikely, that if a meteor flight appears at the time, and 
from the radiant point, corresponding to the attendants of a par- 
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ticular comet, it may be confidently assumed that they really are 
such attendants. 

But, as I have said, on former occasions when displays of meteors 
occurred during the last week in November or the first’ week of 
December, which might therefore have indicated the earth’s 
passage through the train of Biela’s comet, no special observation 
was made of the tracks of individual meteors, so that it was not 
possible to ascertain afterwards whether such showers might or 
might not be thus explained. Nor were any observations made 
for Biela meteors when the earth passed through the track of the 
comet in 1836, when, from what we now know, a display of such 
bodies might have been expected. 

It was otherwise in 1872. Biela’s comet itself having been 
searched for fruitlessly, several astronomers called attention to the 
circumstance that in the last week of November the earth might be 
expected to pass through a train of meteors following in the track 
of the now disintegrated comet. They showed also how Biela 
meteors, if such existed, could be distinguished from other shoot- 
ing stars; the radiant point corresponding to attendants on Biela’s 
comet lying in the region where the constellation Andromeda 
borders on Cassiopeia, near the feet of the former of these celestial 
bodies. I myself wrote in the following terms, in a paper written in 
October, and which appeared in the ‘St. Paul’s Magazine’ for 
November 1872:—‘ There will probably be a display of meteors 
following the track of Biela’scomet. Atany rate, the skies should 
be carefully watched. The shower of meteors (should one occur) 
will fall in such a direction that shooting stars might be looked for 
at any hour of the night. Those belonging to Biela’s comet could 
be very readily distinguished from others, because their tracks 
would seem to radiate from the constellation Cassiopeia. So that 
should any one observe, on any night between November 25 and 
December 5, a shooting star following such a track, he will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that in all probability he has seen a 
fragment or portion of a comet which has divided into two, if not 
three, distinct comets, and has followed up that process of dissipa- 
tion by dissolving altogether away.’ 

The prediction thus made was abundantly fulfilled. On 
November 27, 1872, there was a display of shooting stars second 
only in magnificence among those seen since the middle of the 
present century to the shower observed in the early morning hours 
of November 14, 1866. In numbers, indeed, the shooting stars of 
November, 1872, fully equalled, if they did not exceed, the shooting 
stars of November 1866. ' Professor Grant, of the Glasgow Obser- 
vatory, counted no fewer than 10,579 meteors between 5h. 30m. P.M. 
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and 11h. 50m. p.m. Four observers in Italy, who severally limited 
their observations to the four quarters of the heavens between the 
four cardinal points, counted in 64 hours 33,400 shooting stars. 
It appears that the greatest number were seen between 7h. and 
9h. p.m. Between 6h. 55m. and 6h. 56m. the whole of the sky 
around the radiant of the system seemed to be occupied by a 
meteoric cloud. This region lay, as predicted, near the feet of 
Andromeda. There remained no doubt that the earth on the 
night of November 27 had crossed a stream of meteorites, follow- 
ing in the track of Biela’s comet. 

But now followed what gave rise to considerable misapprehen- 
sion, by which it would seem that even some mathematicians of 
considerable skill have been misled. A German astronomer, 
Klinkerfues, telegraphed to Pogson, the Government observer at 
Madras, ‘ Biela touched earth November 27, look for it near Theta 
Centauri :’ meaning doubtless, what was in reality the case, that 


the earth had passed through the meteoric train of Biela, and that 
it might be worth while to look out for the retreating flight in the 
part of the heavens directly opposite the point from which the 
_meteorshad seemed to arrive. Whether Klinkerfues meant this, or 
whether, as some seem to suppose, he meant that possibly Biela’s 


comet might have been delayed ten or twelve weeks, and so have 
certainly encountered the earth on November 27, need not for the 
moment be considered.' Suffice it that Pogson examined the 
heavens in the region indicated, and there, in the early morning 
hours of December 2, 1872, detected two cloud-like objects. These 
he saw again on the morning of December 3,—by which time their 
position on the star-vault had changed, so that it was clear they 
were not nebule or star-clouds, but veritable attendants on the sun, 
though whether comets or meteor flights was not clearly made 
out. It was, however, clearly shown that neither of these objects 
could possibly have been the meteor flight crossed by the earth on 


1 Strangely enough, Mr. Hind, the Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, has 
written (in Natwre) as though the comet had been in some way delayed ten or twelve 
weeks between 1852 and 1872, so that the earth did actually ‘touch Biela,’ as 
Klinkerfues telegraphed to Pogson, ‘on November 27, 1872.’ But this is quite im- 
possible. Any perturbation active enough to delay the comet’s perihelion passage ten 
or twelve weeks would have entirely changed the character of the comet’s orbit. But 
the very circumstance that the earth crossed the train of cometic attendants on 
November 27, 1872, showed that they were in the track of the comet, whose path 
could not, therefore, have been greatly altered. The case may be simply put thus:— 
Either the comet’s motions had been or had not been very greatly disturbed between 
1852 and 1872: now, if they had been, the comet’s path would no longer have passed 
near the earth’s, and the comet could not have encountered the earth either on 
November 27, 1872, or at any other time; and if they had not been, the comet must 
have crossed the earth’s track early in September, 1872, and therefore, in this case 
also, must have been far away from the earth on November 27, 1872. 
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the night of November 27, 1872. It was equally certain that 
neither the meteor flight nor these two cometic objects could 
have been Biela’s comet itself,—though all three were travelling in 
such courses that they might be called attendants of that body. 

There forthe time the history of Biela’s comet hasclosed. Nothing 
more has been seen of it, either as a comet or as a meteor flight, 
though scattered meteors travelling in its train were seen towards 
the end of November, 1877, and more would probably have been 
seen at the same part of last year if the skies then had not been 
overclouded in nearly all European countries. 

The next passage of the earth athwart the track of the comet 
is the first, since that of November 27, 1872, during which a meteor 
shower could be expected to occur. The comet crossed the earth’s 
track, or passed very near to it, early in April last; and though 
the interval is considerably longer between then and the end of 
November than elapsed between the comet’s passage in 1872 and 
the display of that year, yet it is most probable that many meteoric 
attendants of the comet will be seen on some nights (or perhaps 
on several nights) between November 25 and December 1, and 
quite possible that a very fine shower may be seen. The meteors 
will be well worth looking for, in any case, since, if they are care- 
fully observed and counted hour by hour, astronomers will probably 
obtain some further insight into the nature of the processes which 
lead to the dissipation of a comet and cause its path to be occupied 
over a range of many millions of miles by scattered meteoric attend- 
ants. To others than astronomers, the meteors will be full of 
interest ; and it is not at all unlikeiy that they will appear in such 
numbers as to produce an exceedingly beautiful display. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 











Peter Achroeder. 


WueEn we heard that Peter Schroeder had ‘struck it rich,’ or, to 
paraphrase the local idiom, had that morning taken fifty thousand 
dollars from a suddenly developed ‘ pocket’ in his claim, only one 
expression, that of sincere congratulation, went up from Spanish 
Gulch. It would, perhaps, be wrong to say that this feeling arose 
from any instinctive perception of his fitness for good fortune, or 
even of his practical deserts. Spanish Gulch was seldom moved 
by such delicate ethics. But he had always been a loveable figure 
in its rude life; his quaint, serious good nature, his touching belief 
in ourselves as representative Americans and the legitimate results 
of those free institutions he admired so in theory; his innocent 
adoption of our slang, and often of our vices, which made even an 
oath or vulgarism from his lips as harmless and irresponsible as 
from a child’s—all this gave ‘Dutch Pete,’ as he loved to be 
called, a certain place in our affections which no stroke of enviable 
good fortune could imperil. More than this, I think we took a 
great satisfaction in believing that in some way we were part of 
that Providence which had so blessed him. A few, I think, in- 
timated as much. ‘I’m so glad I allus told the old man to stick 
to that claim,’ said one, with an air of wearied well-doing ; ‘I allus 
kept him up to the rack, and I reckon he now sees the benefit of 
my four years’ experience in these parts.’ ‘ Only yesterday,’ said 
another, ‘I lent him a pick, seein’ his was rather shaky,—and they 
say thar’s luck in old tools in green hands.’ 

A majority of the camp called upon him at once. The result 
of their visit satisfied them. Unchanged, unaltered by good for- 
tune, Peter Schroeder welcomed them in his old simple way, and 
in that old simple blundering slang which, to the delight of the 
camp, he was pleased to accept as idiomatic American speech. He 
stood beside a table covered with a vivid red blanket, which dis- 
played from this vantage a huge fragment of decomposed quartz, 
dazzlingly streaked and honeycombed with the precious metal. 
Above it hung a placard—the gift of a native humourist—bearing 
the legend, ‘ Welcome, little stranger.’ 

‘Come in, poys, and tondt pe pashful. Sits doun from de 
front! De elefant now goes round mit you. De pand pegins to 
play. Dare she ish—look at it, shentlemans! You dakes your 
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money and you bays your schoice. Ha! ha! Vot for a strike ist 
dot? Eh? How high is dot, poys?’ 

When the laugh at his characteristic version of a slang phrase 
in the last sentence had subsided, some one asked him what he 
intended to do—now that he was a rich man. 

‘ Well, poys, dat’s shoost it. I goes to Washington first. I looks 
round and maype I finds Dick Unterwoots, and I goes mit him mit 
de army—and I fights a little for de Union.’ The Dick Under- 
wood here alluded to had recently exchanged his long-handled 
Californian shovel for the sword, and was now, in this last year of 
the Civil war, a colonel. ; 

‘But you'll get killed, Pete, and what’s the good of your 
money then?’ 

‘So! I sends it first to mine fader and moder in Shermany.’ 

‘But it’s none of your funeral, Pete. You're only a blank 
Dutchman.’ 

‘Eh—a Dootchman! Vell, vot’s Sigel, eh? Vot’s Rosenkrans, 
eh? Vot’s Heintzleman? Vot’s Carl Schurz, eh ?’ 

In vain did Spanish Gulch point out the egregious folly of a 
rich alien engaging in a domestic quarrel. Peter was firm in his 
determination. And Spanish Gulch, having by experience learned 
to respect his dull obstinacy in those matters of his private con- 
science which did not directly interfere with his duties to the 
camp, yielded the point gracefully, and gave him—in one farewell 
debauch—their half-maledictory valediction. 

Peter Schroeder was as good as his word. Within three weeks 
he entered the Army of the Potomac and served until the Richmond 
surrender. It is to be recorded that, although faithful, loyal, 
honest, and brave, only a sergeant’s chevron marked his advance- 
ment. Perhaps he was not ambitious; possibly old habits of mili- 
tary servitude kept him out of the political manceuvrings of these 
citizen bayonets ; perhaps he had no personal friends at Washing- 
ton—perhaps he was a little dull. But it is to be also recorded 
that his dogged devotion to his theories of the great Republican 
principles for which he was contending never faltered amidst the 
free and outspoken criticism of superiors and general grumbling of 
these citizen camps. Malcontents feared him, even good patriots 
quite misunderstood his sentimental convictions—he was-a con- 
fusion to his comrades as often as he was to the enemy. I close 
his brief military record with a story still extant—but until now 
imperfect in its details. A gallant Confederate officer, and a 
descendant of the Virginian founders of the Republic, found him- 
self, after the shattered onset of a brave but unsuccessful charge, 
lying wounded and crippled before the earthwork of a battery, 
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deserted by his men and confronted only by the guns of his 
adversary and the flag his ancestors had created flaunting in his 
face! ‘I looked up, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ and the sergeant of the 
Yankee battery saw me, and at the risk of his life crept down and 
dragged me into the works. He was a German; so I felt thank- 
ful that I wasn’t under obligations to a Yankee. But what did 
he do? Why, gentlemen, this d d Dutchman—who couldn’t 
speak the language plainly—who hadn’t, I solemnly believe, been 
a fortnight in America, he looks down at me, and, pointing to my 
crippled leg, says, “ Aha! dat’s wot you gets for fightin’ against 
de old flag!” If a mule had kicked me I couldn’t have felt 
meaner.’ The mule that had kicked this gallant gentleman was 
Peter Schroeder. Butit wasa Parthian kick. A few days later he 
was honourably discharged, drew his back-pay and bounty, and 
sailed for Germany. 


Fifteen years had elapsed. Peter Schroeder, much stouter and 
quite bald, sat in that inevitable latticed summer-house which is 
one of the sacred out-door Penates of every Rhenish householder, 
and seriously sipped his Moselle wine. He was not thinking that 
his curiously wrought iron garden-chair was not as comfortable 


as an American rocker or arm-chair—he was long past that 
grumbling ; he was not thinking the table too high and insecure for 
his feet to rest on, for Frau’ Schroeder had in the first year of his 
married life interdicted that American attitude of reflection and 
bibulous enjoyment. He was not looking at the inevitable little 
fountain whose stone basin suggested a hasty provision against a 
leak from some invisible water-cask, nor at the inevitable little © 
grotto—a child’s playground of bright shells and pebbles artistic- 
ally arranged by a grown-up player. None of these, nor even the 
statue of Germania looking like Lorelei with a helmet, nor of 
Lorelei looking like Germania with a harp, nor even of a bust of 
the good old Emperor, looking always like his own august self, 
and regarding reprehensible mythology with fatherly forbearance, 
attracted Peter’s attention. His serious blue eyes were filmy and 
abstracted, the pinky red of his round cheeks was a little deeper for 
that digestive glow known in the rich vernacular of his analytical 
nation as ‘ Ess fieber ;’ his respiration was slightly stertorous, and 
his pipe had gone out idly in his hand—Peter was dreaming. 

Of the Past. Of the fifteen long years that had flown since 
he arrived almost a stranger in his own land ; of his reception by his 
few old friends—a reception given to a new Peter whom they had 
evidently never known; of the joy of his old parents—a joy 
tempered with a kind of awe at his fortune and his novel ideas 
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and heresies ; of the match-making of his parents that ended in 
his betrothal to the well-born but slightly-dowered Fraulein Von 
Hummel; of the marriage that smoothed those parents’ dying 
pillow, but left Peter’s bridal couch lonelier than before ; of his 
relegation to a new life to which he was stranger than ever. 

Of the monotony"of those days, of the monotony of all outward 
signs and symbols, band-playing, concert-singing, picture-viewing, 
troops parading night and morning before his window, of festivals, 
of fétes, of celebrations of all conceivable things to celebrate,— 
all alike—uniform, theatrical, and unreal, and yet, too, all esta- 
blished with precedent, and often reinforced with the serene 
presence of hereditary greatness. Of the monotony of his home 
life; of the monotony of five meals a day seriously considered 
and dutifully performed, of betrothals and love-making under the 
parental and public eye, of sentimental hand-shakings and speech- 
makings to bride and bridegroom, and the pointed obtrusion of 
domestic and personal affairs before the world, as shown in the 
sentimental public advertisements of such conventionalities as 
births, deaths, and marriages. 

Of the great war with France, which for ever estopped his 
voluble reminiscences of his former transatlantic military career, by 
leaving him no longer an authority in slaughter and gunpowder, 
rekindled his old ardour for Der Vaterland, dragged him into its 
seething vertex, and left him, at last, stranded in his own town, 
with more parading, more rattle of drums, more celebrations to 
celebrate, more precedents, and, in fact, more settled convictions 
to combat than ever. 

A clap of thunder recalled his wandering senses. Looking up, 
he saw above the lindens that stood in his garden a blue-black 
velvety cloud. It was the natural climax of a sultry summer’s 
day ; but Peter’s thoughts were so dark that it seemed to be as 
ominous as the cloud that rose above the Arabian fisherman’s jar 
when the awful seal of Solomon was broken. In such a mood 
Faust received a visit from Mephistopheles, and at this moment, 
at his elbow, a servant was presenting a card. 

‘Mr. John Folinsbee,’ read Peter aloud. 

‘A gentleman and four ladies,’ explained the servant. 

Peter’s mental processes were slowly evolving something. 

‘Strangers,’ suggested the maiden ; ‘I think Americans.’ 

The magical note of nationality sent the good-hearted Peter 
into his drawing-room, pleased yet embarrassed as a schoolgirl. 

Certainly no weakness of this kind was visible in his guests. 
Three of them, young ladies, were scattered about the room ; one 
at the piano, one at the centre table, looking over a book of photo- 
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graphs, and another beside the jardimiére, from which she had 
already extracted the rosebud suited to her complexion. On the 
sofa another, and possibly the elder, if a certain air of lassitude 
and ennui were a criterion of age, had gracefully composed her- 
self. All were pretty, all were graceful, all were exceedingly well- 
dressed, and all were, to Peter’s half-pleasure, half-embarrassment, 
very much at home ! 

They acknowledged his smile of welcome by an inquiring 
glance towards a gentleman who at that moment was engaged 
in examining a barometer at the window. He disengaged him- 
self from his meteorological inquest, came forward with easy good- 
humour, and held out his hand. He was a tall, well-formed man, 
of Peter’s own age, but looked, like the rest of his party, as if he 
were a thousand years younger. 

‘Peter Schroeder, I reckon ?’ 

Peter’s face beamed with delight as he shook the outstretched 
hand warmly. 

‘Ja! dat’s schoost it—Peter Schroeder.’ 

‘You don’t remember me?’ continued the stranger, with a 
slight smile. ‘‘ I never saw you but once, and that was at Spanish 
Gulch, the day you made that strike! I came over from Dry Creek 
with the boys, and went upto your cabin. How are you, old man ? 
You’re looking as if your grub agreed with you.’ 

Peter, still shaking his hand, said, in his half-forgotten English, 
that he knew him ‘ from de voorst !’ 

‘When I left California, a month ago, I promised the boys I’d 
hunt you up,’ continued the stranger. ‘I stopped at Cologne 
yesterday. Heard you were here. Came up on a sort of pasear 
with the ladies. Let me introduce them. Rosey Tibbets, Grace 
Tibbets, Minnie Tibbets, Mrs. Johnson.’ 

Peter, always a bashful man, under this presentation of bright 
eyes and Parisian toilettes could only stammer out his regrets that 
the Frau Schroeder was that day absent—visiting a soul-friend— 
and was not there to welcome them. 

Mrs. Johnson, looking up from the sofa, would have so liked to 
see her. Miss Rosey, looking up from the photograph-book, would 
have so liked to see her ; Miss Grace, at the piano, and Miss Minnie, 
with the delicate petals of a rose against her pink nostrils, would 
have both so liked to see her. Indeed, the only one present who 
might not have participated in this chorus was poor Peter himself, 
who, despite his previous polite assurance, felt a vague relief at his 
wife’s absence. Conscious of this weakness, he insisted the more 
upon plying them with various refreshments, and ‘showing them 


the house.’ 
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Several American improvements which he had introduced, to 
the wonder and distrust of his neighbours, failed, however, to im- 
press his visitors. The ladies regarded them languidly: ‘ You’ve 
got the old-fashioned kind. We use only the self-acting patent 
now,’ they said. ‘ You’re behind the age, old man,’ was Folins- 
bee’s less courteous comment. Peter, a trifle mortified, nevertheless 
kept up his unfailing good-humour, and finally stopped before the 
door of a small chamber witha confident air. ‘I shows you some- 
dings now dot you can’t imbrove on—ha! Somedings vot you 
and us fellus knows. Dot ist mine own brivate abartment. Vot 
for Americans is dot?’ 

As he spoke he flung open the door, and disclosed a small 
room, with an American flag festooned over the window. On 
one side of the wall hung a portrait of Abraham Lincoln, on the 
other the blue cap and blouse of a sergeant in the American 
Army. 

Peter paused to permit the patriotic feelings of his visitors 
their fullest vent. To his surprise, only a dead silence followed 
this national exhibition. Peter, doubtful of their eyesight, drew 
aside the window-curtains, and ostentatiously wiped the portrait 
of the martyred President. 

‘Dot is Lincoln.’ 

‘Chromo ?’ asked Folinsbee. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Peter, a little crestfallen. 

‘The engravings don’t make him quite so ugly,’ said Mrs. 
Johnson, ‘although he was an ugly man.’ 

‘ Awful,’ said Miss Rosey. 

Peter smiled meekly. ‘He wasn’t bretty as a womans,’ he said, 
with an embarrassed attempt at gallantry, followed by an apoplectic 
blush. 

‘ What’s that ?’ asked Folinsbee, indicating the cap and blouse 
with his cane. ‘Some of your mining duds from Spanish 
Gulch ?’ 

‘Dot ?’ gasped Peter. ‘ Dot is mine uniforms !’ 

Folinsbee laughed. ‘I thought it might be some of that damaged 
clothing condemned by the War Department, and sold at auction 
there. The boys bought up a lot of it cheap to knock around 
in the tunnels with. Yes, I remember now. The fellers had a 
mighty good joke on your goin’ into the War when you hadn't 
any call to go.’ 

‘ Which side were you on, Mr. Schroeder?’ asked Mrs. John- 
son, with a polite affectation of interest. 

‘ Which side ?’ echoed Peter,in vague astonishment. ‘I fights 
mit de Union.’ 
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‘TI had an uncle in the Federal Army, and two cousins in the 
Confederate service,’ observed Miss Minnie languidly. 

‘Dey wos good fellers on the oder side too,’ hastily interpo- 
lated the kind-hearted Peter. 

‘ They came home awfully sick of it—all of “em, continued Miss 
Minnie. ‘I’m sure it was dreadfully horrid.’ 

‘ Awful,’ said Rosey. 

Meanwhile they had backed out of the room listlessly, and 
were clearly indicating that they were awaiting Peter’s further 
movements. He closed the door with an embarrassed laugh that 
was half a sigh, and led the way back to the drawing-room. On 
the way Miss Rosey stopped to admire the photograph of a stout, 
good-humoured gentleman in a gorgeous hussar uniform. 

‘ Who is this ?’ 

‘Dot is me—myself,’ said Peter—‘ wen I was in de war mit 
France,’ he added apologetically. To his surprise, the ladies 
gathered before it with an appearance of interest; and Mrs. John- 
son remarked archly that the uniform was very becoming. 

‘Why didn’t you show the girls that first?’ asked Folinsbee, 
taking Peter aside. ‘Why did you trot out those old army rags of 
* yours? Don’t you know they’re just crazy after these foreign uni- 
forms—think there’s a count or baron inside of ’em always? By 


the way,’ he asked suddenly, ‘ you ain’t anything o’ that sort now, 
are you?’ 

Peter shook his head blankly, but found himself blushing as 
he thought of his wife’s uniformed relations. 

‘Didn’t get anything of that kind for your services?’ con- 
tinued Folinsbee. ‘ Nary ribbon—medals—eh ?’ 
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‘I get de “ Iron Cross,”’ said Peter mildly. 

‘Humph! Jron Cross! Couldn’t afford a gold one, eh? 
Not much of that lying round loose here in these parts ?’ 

Too modest to explain further, too delicate to expose what he 
conceived to be the natural ignorance of his foreign visitor, but 
utterly oblivious of the mischief in that foreign visitor’s eye, Peter 
endeavoured to turn the subject by asking him to bring the ladies 
to dine with him the next day. 

‘I reckon not, old man,’ said Folinsbee. ‘I'll be on my way 
to Berlin to-morrow, and I reckon the girls are headin’ up the 
Rhine to tackle some of them ruined castles. But you might ask 
’em, just for a flyer.’ 

‘Don’t you all go mit yourselves together ?’ queried the asto- 
nished Peter. 

Folinsbee smiled. ‘Not much, I reckon. We only met 
at Brussels, and we happened to travel in the same coupé to 
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Cologne. We sorter passed the time o’ day, swapped lies, and 
made ourselves sociable. I told ’em at Cologne I reckoned to 
run up yer to see you, and asked ’em to come along. It was a 
little pasear—that’s all. They’re all right, old man,’ he added, 
laughing at Peter’s puzzled face—one of ’em a senator’s daughter, I 
reckon. If they ain’t right, I’m responsible.’ 

Peter laughed and blushed. Not that he saw anything in this 
escapade but an instance of that republican simplicity and sociai 
freedom which he admired in theory; but he was conscious that 
his new life had brought with it responsibilities to other customs. 
He was vaguely relieved that his wife was not present to hear 
Folinsbee’s explanation, and, later, that the ladies politely declined 
his invitation. 

Nevertheless, he parted with them reluctantly. When the smart 
Jandau drove up to his door, and they took their places, serene 
and self-possessed, under the wondering and critical fire of his neigh- 
bours’ Spions, they seemed such a vision of happy, confident, grace- 
ful, beautiful, and fitly adorned youth, that as he re-entered his 
house he felt he had grown a hundred years older, and even his 
familiar surroundings appeared to belong to another epoch and 
planet. He mounted slowly to the little room which contained 
his treasures. He looked at them again carefully ; inspected the 
grave melancholy of Lincoln’s face, and lifted the blue blouse from 
its nail. Were those features ‘ ugly ’ ?—was that blouse a ‘ rag’? 
Peter pondered long and perplexedly. Gradually an explanation 
slowly evolved itself from his profundity. He placed his finger 
beside his nose, and a look of deep cunning shone in his eyes. 
‘ Dot’s it, he said to himself triumphantly, ‘dot’s shoost it! Der 
Rebooplicans don’t got no memories. Ve don’t got nodings else.’ 

He did not, however, confide to his wife the full details of this 
visit. But one day, when she had returned from visiting a remote 
cousin at Kissingen, she asked him why he had never told her that 
Mrs. Johnson had called. The guilty blood flew to Peter’s face, 
and he stammered out some half-intelligible excuse. To his infi- 
nite relief and astonishment, however, Frau Schroeder, far from 
noticing his confusion, spoke volubly of having met Mrs. Johnson 
at Kissingen, and dwelt at some length on the gentlemanly graces 
and breeding of Mr. Johnson. ‘ He did not call with her, then ?’ 
asked Mrs. Schroeder. Peter, stammering and untruthful, really 
could not remember. There were half-a-dozen people, and they 
did not stop long. ‘I forget if she said that her husband knew 
you,’ continued Frau Schroeder ; ‘ but you would remember him, of 
course. He’s not like the Americans, you know—but like a—a 
gentleman and—an—officer.’ Peter, not daring to allude to the 
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informal character of Mrs. Johnson’s escort, said nothing. ‘ They 
are coming here next week,’ added Frau Schroeder ; ‘I have invited 
them.’ As Peter seldom had a voice in the nomination of his 
visitors, he meekly acquiesced. ‘ But vot gets me,’ he communed 
with himself, ‘how dot bretty Mrs. Johnson, mit no cards, gets 
mine wife.’ 

The next week brought Mrs. Johnson, who languidly remem- 
bered Peter, and at once made herself as much at home with 
Peter’s wife as she had with him. It brought also Mr. Johnson— 
a small, quiet, plain man. 

‘You would hardly remember me as a Californian, Mr. 
Schroeder ?’ he said, extending his hand. 

Peter would hardly have recognised him even as an American. 
Certainly no one could be further from the type most familiar to 
Peter. He was unlike Folinsbee—unlike any of his old army com- 
rades—unlike any other American he had known, and yet as certainly 
unlike any European with whom Peter was familiar. He was as 
confident and self-possessed as Folinsbee, and yet without Fo- 
linsbee’s humorous familiarity; he was modest and unassuming, 
and yet Peter felt that he took possession of him as securely as 
Folinsbee had. He was inclined to resent this at first—inclined 
to watch Mr. Johnson’s mouth—a peculiar mouth, with a latent 
apologetic smile—a smile as if humanity on all occasions presented 
a humorous aspect to him (Johnson) which nothing but his (John- 
son’s) thoughtful commiseration for humanity kept him from 
publicly noticing. 

‘Yet,’ continued Johnson, regarding Peter as a wayward, 
mirth-provoking child, ‘ yet I have lived in California many years. 
I remember to have heard of you there; of your good fortune, of 
your subsequent career in the army, and of your return here, I 
have known many of your friends. Indeed, I feel as if we were 
old acquaintances.’ 

That was what he said. His smiling commentary seemed to 
Peter to add as plainly, ‘And there are humorous depths in your 
career and character, Peter, which nobody knows better than my- 
self; but we won't say anything about that, Peter—not a word.’ 

Considerably embarrassed, Peter asked him a few questions. 
But he was annoyed at the extent and variety of Mr. Johnson’s 
knowledge of his affairs. Scarcely a person Peter had known— 
scarcely an incident in Peter’s experience—-but were as equally and 
humorously recognised by Mr. Johnson. Peter’s first partner in 
the mines, the bugler in his regiment, his fellow-passenger and 
room-mate in the steamer, his banker and friend in Cologne, even 
his wife’s relations—yea, actually a certain awe-inspiring General 
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and forty-first cousin of Frau Schroeder’s at Coblentz, were all fami- 
liar to Johnson. And alhand each were, on the authority of his 
peculiar smile, more or less ridiculous, if he chose to say so. But 
he wouldn’t. 

Perbaps it was this appearance of restrained power, combined 
with great gentleness of manner, which made him so popular with 
the women, and particularly with Frau Schroeder. No Ameri- 
can had before touched that formal, well-regulated woman’s 
heart. Peter was astounded at the influence this stranger had 
gained in the Von Hummel family. Had he not intimated, by his 
peculiar smile, that he was sure that the Herr General Von 
Hummel drank too much, and that the family were more than once 
scandalised by his too susceptible weaknesses for the fair sex? 
Had he not suggested in the same way that the learned Herr 
Professor’s last book on Ethnology was ridiculous—as, indeed, 
some critics had already said—but insinuated that he was even 
capable of greater folly? Honest Peter could not understand it. 
Folinsbee, with his blunt familiarity and frivolity, would have been 
coldly repulsed by Frau Schroeder. Peter even now shuddered as 
he recalled the blank and even resentful amazement with which 
she had received the characteristic humour of an American tourist 
to whom he had once, in their earlier married life, rashly intro- 
duced her. Who was this Mr. T. Barker Johnson? Even the 
usual local caution regarding a stranger’s social and financial 
standing was withheld. Frau Schroeder spoke of him as a Cali- 
fornian capitalist. His banker—Peter’s banker too—knew him 
as a man of ample remittances, That was all. 

For two weeks the stranger had held undoubted sway at the 
Schroeders’. Dinners and suppers had been given in his honour. 
General Von Hummel had sat late with him at table; the Herr 
Professor had presented him with his last volume and disclosed 
his future literary intentions. Even Peter was conscious of being 
lifted into importance in his own family by his former residence 
in the country of this popular stranger and his familiarity with 
Americans. Little as he knew of the type represented by Johnson, 
he was compelled in sheer self-defence to assume a thorough know- 
ledge of it; and I fear the poor fellow went even so far—when the 
praises of Johnson were being hymned in his ears—as to invent 
florid reminiscences of other Johnsons more extraordinary than 
this. ‘ Wunderschin!’ gasped the apoplectic General. ‘ Man 
knows when man in that wonderful country has been,’ said Peter, 
shaking his head sententiously. The Frau Schroeder did not 
endorse this sentiment. ‘There are Americans—and Americans!’ 
she said significantly, and Peter was fain to retire to his little 
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room, and, in company with his pipe, contemplate the portrait of 
Lincoln and the faded trappings of his old military service. 

He was sitting thus one evening, when there came a tap at his 
door. It opened to Johnson—quiet, gentlemanly, and humorously 
sympathetic. Peter was a little embarrassed. Since the exhibition 
of his treasures to the Folinsbee party he had grown doubtful of 
their effect upon strangers, and had said nothing of them to John- 
son. But that gentleman smiled on Lincoln’s picture as on a 
brother humourist, and looked at Peter’s blouse and cap with an 
evident instinctive foreknowledge of all that was laughable in his 
history. 

‘ You knew dot Lincoln ?’ queried Peter timidly, pointing with 
his pipe at the picture. 

Johnson smiled. It presently appeared that he not only knew 
all that contemporary history knew of the martyred President, but 
many facts yet unrecorded. To Mr. Lincoln’s humour—as inter- 
preted by Peter in one or two well-worn anecdotes—Mr. Johnson 
accorded the recognition of a thoughtful smile, while in Peter’s 
clothes he detected evidently some kindred and latent folly. 
Emboldened by his sympathy, Peter confided to him the history of 
his life, his aims, his political theories and dreams, and even his 
recent disappointment at the conduct of Folinsbee and his friends. 
‘Yes,’ said Peter, ‘he called mine uniform “rags”—dot was not 
an oopside ding to say, Mr. Johnson, and I says mit mineself, “ Der 
Rebooplicans don’t got no memories ”—eh ?’ 

Mr. Johnson smiled assentingly, patiently, expectantly—quite 
as if he were previously aware of all Peter had told him—but was 
too polite to interrupt him. Then, laying his hand on Peter’s 
shoulder, he said softly, ‘ You’re too good a republican, Peter, to 
brood over mere sentimental memories. Now, look here. I like 
you, and I want to be frank with you. I know you, and you're not 
properly appreciated here—even by your own family. It is time, 
Peter, you should assert yourself. It is time they should know 
what you are. You are the stuff from which Liberators and 
Deliverers are made. I saw it when I first saw you—long before 
you ever knew me.’ 

The most modest and unassuming man has somewhere within 
him the germ of self-conscious merit which needs only the sun- 
shine of praise to bud and blossom into life. Poor Peter had never 
known praise before—perhaps he had never missed it—but, tasting 
the strange fruit, he found it good, and that, like other forbidden 
fruit, it made him a god like others, and, with his face glow- 
ing with pleasure, he seized and shook Johnson’s hand warmly. 
He was still too unsophisticated to disguise his feelings. Perhaps, 
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having already suffered from modesty, he did not care to simu- 
late it. 

‘It rests with you, Peter, to make yourself what you should be 
—what you can be,’ continued Johnson. ‘ What if I told you of 
another country, Peter—newer and fresher than the one you 
once adopted ; where the soil is virgin and the people are plastic ;— 
a country to be moulded and fashioned into shape by men like you 
—a country with no predilections, few traditions, and no history ?— 
a Republic wanting only ideas, and capital—a country that you 
might become President of—as I am !’ 

Peter, whose eyes had been growing wider and wider, shut 
them at this climax from sheer inability to face the astounding 
revelation. There was a dead silence. The voice of Mrs. Johnson 
at the piano came melodiously from the drawing-room ; the voice 
of Mrs. Schroeder, inquiring for her missing lord, came potentially 
from.the hall below, but Peter heeded them not. Johnson smiled, 
closed the door, and, drawing a chair beside Peter, in a confidential 
whisper quietly took absorbing possession of his faculties for two 
mortal hours. 


near midnight—an hour 
too early for the tidal boat, and in advance of the train from Paris. 
There was scarcely time to seek an hotel—too much time to wait at 
the station, and the keeper of the ‘ buffet’ had informed me that 
his ‘establishment’ could not be open for the receipt of custom 
until the arrival of the Paris train. Noticing a light in a cosy 
sitting-room adjoining, I made bold, in spite of his protestations, to 
enter, and was confronted by Jack Folinsbee, much to our mutual 
astonishment. 

His greeting was hearty. ‘Come in. Don’t mind that “ bar- 
keep.” I’m running this yer concern until the train comes in. 
He tried to turn me off at first too. But I asked him what he 
reckoned the rent of this old shebang would be for two hours. He 
tore round and thought I was crazy, I s’pose, until he saw I 
meant business, and he fixed his price. I paid him and took 
possession. Now, what'll you take, old boy? Name your pizen. 
This is my treat. And I didn’t think when I left Californy that 
I'd be running a railroad restaurant in France.’ 

It was true: he had, after his Californian fashion, gratified his 
present whim at a pretty price. The landlord, looking upon him 
as a spendthrift savage, was, I think, a little relieved when my 
appearance took some of the responsibility off his hands. By the 
light of the blazing fire, in a comfortable arm-chair, I did not 
propose to question the propriety of his impulses. 


I had arrived at Calais from Brussels 
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Our talk naturally fell upon.old days and old friends. ‘ You 
remember “ Dutch Pete,” don’t you?’ asked Folinsbee. I did re- 
member Peter Schroeder. ‘You know,’ continued Jack, ‘how he 
took the money he made in that big strike, and, instead of getting 
away with it, goes off in a wild-goose-chase to fight in the War?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well, he had fool’s luck then. Got off without a scratch; went 
back to Germany a rich man, married and settled down, and 
might have been all right now. But this yer last foolishness of 
his has fixed him—sent him up the flume—sure !’ 

I begged Folinsbee to explain. 

‘Well, I reckon perhaps I’m a little to blame for it too. 
You remember Johnson—T. Barker Johnson—that old fili- 
buster?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘He failed, don’t yer know, with Walker in Nicaragua, but 
came mighty near fixing things his own way in Costa Rica. Yes, 
sir,’ continued Jack, becoming excited, ‘it was a big thing he did 
down there. All alone, too. Got a canoe, by gum! and pulled out 
_ to a ship’s yawl, and sorter revolutionises the yawl’s crew; then he 
takes that crew to the ship and raises a mutiny in the ship, takes 
command of the ship, and calls himself Admiral of the Ometepe 
Navy, and summons a fort to surrender! And it surrenders— 
blank it all !—the whole garrison and the Ometepe army surrenders. 
And he was such a quiet man—such a very qui-et man! You re- 
member him, Major, don’t you?—such a qui-et man—just the 
faintest little snicker round his mouth, but allus so qui-et—just a 
lamb.’ 

I ventured to remind Jack that we were talking of Peter 
Schroeder. 

‘That’s so. Well, Johnson got hisself made President or Dic- 
tator of the Ometepe Confederacy—or at least one wing of it— 
and came over here incog., to negotiate bonds and get money. 
Well, it was jest my luck about that time to meet Mrs. Johnson 
and a party of nice girls, travelling, and I took ’em to see Peter 
just for a pasear. Peter was just about as big a fool as ever, and 
showed us his army duds, and spouted patriotic hog-wash; and I 
reckon Mrs. Johnson sorter took Peter’s measure then and thar. 
But she says nothing, and it comes about in some way that she 
meets Mrs. Peter, who, I reckon, manages Peter and keeps him in 
bounds, and she captures her, and Johnson captures Peter, and the 
game is made. For in less than ten months—by gosh!—the 
Johnsons have got Peter made over, capital and all, to the Ome- 
tepe Confederacy. And, as if that wasn’t enough, d——n me! if 
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they didn’t rope in the whole Schroeder family generally—old 
Frau Schroeder, aunts, uncles, cousins, and all. By Jingo! there 
was a whole German colony started out to Ometepe to settle, and 
Peter was made Secretary of the Treasury !’ 

‘ And then ‘ 

Folinsbee looked at me in contemptuous surprise. ‘ And then ? 
Why, of course, the whole thing goes up. It might have been 
a month—I reckon it wasn’t more than three weeks—that they 
had a stable government in Ometepe. But it busted at the end 
of that time—busted clean!’ 

‘znd Peter zt 

‘That’s just it! You see, all the Germans skedaddled except 
Peter. Even Johnson, I reckon, got clean away. But Peter— 
and that’s where his God-forsaken foolishness comes in—hangs 
round and getscaptured. At least, you don’t hear any more about 
him.’ 


Folinsbee was wrong. More was heard of Peter Schroeder. 
For, when captured and led out to be shot as an insurgent, one of 
his comrades made an attempt to save him, on the plea of his being 
an innocent German emigrant. The General was inexorable; the 


firing party was waiting, but Peter’s friend still pleaded. 

* Let him step to the front!’ 

Peter stepped calmly before the loaded muskets. But his 
friend saw in dismay that he had changed his clothes and wore 
his faded blouse and blue army cap of an American sergeant. 

‘ Prisoner, to what nation do you claim to belong?’ 

Peter’s blue eyes kindled. ‘Dot’s it! I claim to be an Ame- 


? 


rican citi 

The officer’s sword waved, there was a crackle of musketry and 
the rising of a pale-blue smoke. And on its wings the soul of 
Peter Schroeder went in quest of his ideal Republic. 
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Che Boung Lions. 


Four young fellows, ranging from seventeen to twenty-three—the 
youngest as tall and strong as the eldest—enliven the old home 
when they come down for their holidays, and make a pleasant 
kind of domestic whirlwind which is allayed only by sleep and bed- 
time. Young lions, their roar echoes through the house and 
garden from the hour of uprising to that of down-sitting, and no 
one need be dull when they are to the fore. Neither need any 
want for interest when he has these four human volumes to study ; 
for behind that superficial resemblance due to youth and same- 
ness of home influences, which goes by the name of family like- 
ness, lie the deeper lines of individuality which promise indefinite 
differences when the day of ripeness and maturity has come, and 
which, as things are, add the sense of variety to that of com- 
munity. 

One is affectionate and domestic ;—emphatically a gentleman of 
the modern school. His ideal of life is to know something of the 
world now while he is young and unattached; to visit Italy and 
Germany, that he may localize and embody sundry boyish dreams ; 
and then, when his time of anchorage comes, to have a home of his 
own in a picturesque country, with a pretty wife and a couple of 
golden-headed chicks who will never grow out of the most delight- 
ful age of infancy. Another has for his chart and compass success 
in his profession and a firm hold on the honours thereof. Heis more 
passionate, more resolute, more self-controlled than are most young 
fellows of his age ; and he has learnt well the lesson that he who 
has to command others must first learn to command himself—the 
essential quality of manliness being self-discipline. A fourth is 
quiet, and resolute too, in his own direction ; reticent, thoughtful, 
with a determination to succeed by hard work and sheer brain- 
power. A crowd of thoughts and speculations are already gathering 
shape in his mind, and he has even now the look and bearing of the 
man whose mind will mould the minds of other men. He will 
search out for himself before he has done with study the causes 
of many things which perplex him now; and the meanings of 
sundry riddles of human existence will become clear to him as 
they are to some others. His dream is intellectual influence; and 
he has besides the scholar’s love of music to give colour and harmony 
to his Jife, A fourth is predestined by nature to adventure, His 
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sympathies go all to freedom and experience—to the liberal life of 
nature—with those narrow conventionalities belonging to the artifi- 
cial state of things called Society, laid aside as impediments to the 
free development of man. Thus we have infinite variety, as was 
said before, under the surface of sameness ; and, brothers as they are 
and alike on the outside of things, the four are thoroughly individual 
beneath the crust, and each has his line marked out for him. 

For our young lions are by no means inclined to drift with the 
tide and veer with the wind. They know exactly what they are going 
to do in the world, and each has chosen his private pocket wherein 
he means to land his ball. Those who love them tell them that 
they will make their score before all is done; and that a bishop— 
let us say a dean, to be humble—an admiral, Dr. Arnold redivivus, 
and a colonial Governor, or maybe a Livingstone, are at this 
present moment occupied in shooting rabbits, in laying out the 
tennis-ground, in angling for trout, in threatening to commit suicide 
with a pair of Indian clubs on the lawn—each according to his 
fancy and desire of the moment. And why not? Some among 
the present generation must win the prizes—why not our bright 
boys as well as yours, my friend? You will not beat that fair- 
faced, well-grown group of ours readily, nor match them at all 
street-corners ; and there is no reason, so far as can be seen, why they 
should not draw to the front in the great race for distinction 
which has already begun among the schoolboys and young citizens 
of our day. Leaders of men and originators of great measures do not 
always owe everything to political influence ; and courage, brains, 
honesty, and set purpose are by no means despicable aids to success. 
At all events our Cantab is sure to make a worthy parish priest, even 
if he does not rise to the dignity of lawn sleeves or inhabit the ivy- 
covered Deanery; our young lieutenant will wear his epaulettes 
with honour and never turn his back on his duty or a foe; our 
student, who is to make the shaping and moulding of minds and 
characters his profession, will have all Dr. Arnold’s conscientious- 
ness and no mean portion of his brain-power; and Ernest, our 
stalwart Benjamin, will utilize his strength out in the colonies, 
where, if he does not come to be Governor, the strain of wild blood 
in him will have its legitimate outfall and be his helper there, 
where it would be his hindrance here. 

For a strain of wild blood does undoubtedly flow through the 
veins of our young lions, if also a wider stream of the gentler, 
homestaying, faithful and more patient kind. They are the inhe- 
ritors of three generations of runaways; and from their great- 
grandfather downward the path of recalcitrant individualism is 
traced for them through the dim distance of the past. But our 
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future colonist will be spared the necessity of a brisk tramp on a 
dark night by a timely recognition of his nomadic instincts; and 
his natural enmity to conventionalities and swallow-tails is to be 
provided for with honour and without pain. 

How good it is to see these four young creatures standing 
there in the light of their fresh hopes, their cloudless future, their 
certainty of success! No doubt nor fear, no hesitation nor regret 
dims the moral sunshine wherein they live. Sorrow and disap- 
pointment will never come near them, they think, in the strength 
of their self-reliance, the fulness of their hope. They alone of all 
the sons of Adam will ride out all storms and come triumphantly 
into harbour on the crest of the wave which has engulfed so 
many others and drenched and battered all. But they will not be 
as those others. Whoever else may fail, they will conquer and 
prevail. Not that they are arrogant. They are only confident in 
themselves, with that sublime assurance of faith, that boundless 
faith in the future and their own powers which is quite the right 
thing at their age ; and when they set themselves to the solving of 
the great problems, the overcoming of all difficulties, with as light 
hearts asif obstacles existed only in the imagination of cowards and 
’ Chimborazo was to be scaled as easily as Ben Nevis, we can only 
admire, sympathize, doubt and sigh. 

Of course they are warm partisans, and their political and 
social views are as firm as the foundations of the world. They 
know exactly how things are and how they ought to be; where 
the hitch is in commercial entanglements and where the elemental 
fault lies in social and moral delinquencies; and they regard with 
a kind of frank wonder, as some strange monster with whom they 
scarcely know how to carry themselves, the man or woman whose 
flag is of a different colour from their own. It is pleasant to hear 
them so earnest and enthusiastic for their present principles—so 
convinced that they will never know a shadow of change or 
turning, because so certain that they have fast hold of the absolute 
truth in all important matters, and that those who preach another 
creed are conscious upholders of a wilful wrong and intentional 
propagators of a confessed lie. Wholesome, honest-hearted young 
fellows! they are far yet from that more mature but sadder time 
when they will be more catholic because less sure, and liberal in 
proportion to their latitudinarianism. But the deeper thoughts 
which lie within those fair close-cropped heads are rarely touched 
on in the daily ordering of their lives. They are growing mainly 
in silence, and will be shaped into action when the grave time of 
working manhood has come. Meanwhile, in between daydreams 
of future happiness and intentions of future glory, vague disquiets, 
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—who knows for what?—sudden swift depression whereof the 
ultimate cause is hidden and that which appears to be is never 
that which is, momentary dissatisfaction with the present, and 
feverish desire to overleap the intervening time and come suddenly 
into the freedom of maturity, we have the keen enjoyment of life 
proper to young lions in good health—the restless activities, the 
changeful occupations, the enthusiasms which just escape aggress- 
iveness, and the unconsciousness of all but the immediate object 
of the moment which a few lines more would deepen into egotism 
characteristic of their sex and age;—in a word, we have manly 
Youth in its fullest perfection; and one must be poor and cold 
indeed in our own nature not to be able to sympathize with what 
we see, but what, alas! we can no longer share. 

What jolly talks those young fellows have as they cluster in a 
group together under the horse-chestnut tree on the lawn, there 
by the tennis-ground and in front of the dining-room windows! 
Their frank laughter comes in gusts and peals as now ‘ the skipper’ 
spins one of his deep-sea yarns, and tells over and over again the 
tricks which were played off on him when he was a middy, and the 
tricks which he has played off on others ;—now the Cantab gives 
a ’Varsity experience and tells of the blunders committed by the 
Verdant Greens of his day ;—while the two schoolboys contribute 
their quota and add to the fun of the moment by some playground 
anecdote—unintelligible to all but the initiated because of the 
slang in which it is outlined and shaded. This slang, indeed, is 
wonderful to hear; but redeemed from the sameness of ordinary 
schoolboy language by the dash of seasalt introduced by the 
young sailor. Everything commended or commendable is ‘ good 
gear ;’ and things are never passed nor thrown and we are thankful 
to say not often ‘chucked,’ but for the most part are ‘ slung over’ 
from one to the other ;—odd words, such as ‘ gagit’ (we assume 
the spelling), serve as universal symbols and mean anything you 
like in the way of properties and circumstance—from the veins in 
the oak-leaves which ‘the skipper’ tattoos on his arm round his 
eherished crown and anchor to the towers of a cathedral or a 
bottle of Harvey’s sauce as an adjunct to cold beef. Of course 
all things under the sun, be they beautiful or ugly, great or mean, 
are alike ‘awful ;’ and nobody cares ‘a screw’ or is astonished 
‘a snap, whatever happens. Strong words of herculean propor- 
tions qualify the most unimportant matters; but we are bound 
to confess that our young lions are not rich in the number 
of their adjectives. They use the same word for many different 
things, and make that which would be appropriate for a mountain 
expressive of the condition of a molehill. 
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When they come home from the cricket match, and repeat at 
the family dinner the events of the afternoon, one had need be an 
accomplished cricketer to understand what they are talking of. 
‘ Yorkers,’ ‘ overs,’ ‘ byes,’ and ‘legs before wicket’ flash round in 
quick succession—this ‘ butterfingers’ is laughed at, that ‘ dummy ’ 
railed at, that ‘ poop’ mercilessly overhauled ; one neglected such 
and such a chance at batting, another failed to deliver his ball as 
he should have done, a third made splendid practice, a fourth was 
a vile and heartless criminal because he lost his score. So they 
fight the battle over again, and probably slide into a little skirmish 
on their own account, one defending ‘ Butterfingers,’ and another 
speaking of him as if he deserved instant execution—one saying 
that A was the most atrocious dummy in the field, and another 
hotly declaring that B ‘beat him into fits.’ Perhaps the talk, 
interrupted by the gentle voice of the mother meekly demanding 
the English for some piece of recondite slang, drifts into a grave 
and serious discussion on relative values—as when they square out 
the exact place and measure the precise force of ‘ knock,’ ‘ punch,’ 
or ‘bash’ your head. They are as learned on the various merits of 
breechloaders and rifled barrels as on that of comparative terms of 
assault and battery ; and criticise disrespectfully the performances 
of Spitfire, their father’s old rifle—good enough in her day, they say 
disdainfully, but worn-out now and a ‘sell’ to those who trust to her. 
She hangs fire when she ought to be quick and true on the snipe- 
ground; she kicks and splutters and fizzes and doesn’t shoot 
straight ; she is heavy; she is ugly; she has every fault that a 
gun can have; and if the parental purse-bearers did their duty 
each young lion would be fitted out with a brand-new breech- 
loader that should combine all the excellences of every firearm 
ever invented, and be given unlimited opportunities for testing 
its merits. Nevertheless they manage to pick up a few hares 
and rabbits with the machines at their command; and to un- 
practised eyes the four or five long-barrelled murderous-looking 
affairs that stand piled against an angle in the hall seem good 
enough for anything, and quite as many as are needed. With 
what wicked glee those four young Nimrods tell of the coveys they 
have seen flying here and have flushed there from among the still 
standing corn! No shooting yet till the crops are cut; besides, 
the young birds are only ‘ cheepers’ not half-grown, and there 
would be no pleasure aad less profit in shooting them yet awhile. 
All the same they think the present meteorological condition 
of things a shame—add an augmentative adjective—and they 
wonder what Nature is about that she should thus ruthlessly post- 
pone their pleasure in slaughtering their feathered kin. To make 
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up for it they startle timid old aunts by loud and sudden bangs 
just before the windows; and in a very refinement of cruelty they 
display on the table the seven dozen and odd bullets which they 
themselves have ‘ run’ in the workshop and by which their shapely 
hands are reduced to the condition of so many blacksmiths’, and 
are not to be got clean again without infinite pains and trouble. 

Failing the usual sports of the season, which the sun and sky 
render impossible, our young lions are obliged to fall back on 
those which are practicable; e.g. on cricket, lawn-tennis, fishing, 
shooting at a mark, and letting fly innumerable arrows at two old 
stuffed scarecrows which do duty to them for Afghans and Zulus— 
not to speak of bull’s-eyes and the gold; or, when they are on the 
lawn doing nothing else, they flourish those heavy Indian clubs 
about their heads and over their shoulders, with apparently no 
small danger to the case in which their brains are stored ; or they 
fence, or go through the broad-sword exercise, and show their 
skill and the strength of their young muscles to advantage. Or 
even, if hard put to it for occupation, they compare those 
treasures of treasures, their knives, and pass a competitive 
practical examination in the deftness with which they can throw 
them, somersault fashion, from the hand into the tree-trunk. 
Blistered hands and broken shins, got legitimately in the pursuit 
of pleasure and by the way of sport, are nothing to them. 
They come up to their gentle sister Ada, who half-admires and 
half-deprecates this turbulent life of theirs—or they rush off to 
the fond mother who delights in their courage, but who hates the 
process by which they become brave—and demand salve and a rag 
as kings laying claim to tribute. It doesn’t hurt a snap, they say, 
and whistle ‘ Poor Little Buttercup’ gaily, while the tender femi- 
nine creatures bind up the wounds and mingle pity with cold 
cream, and sorrowful exhortations to be more careful another time 
with diachylon and zinc ointment. If they become too tender in 
their sympathy, or too insistent in their exhortations, the graceless 
young lion interrupts them with a good-humoured ‘ Shut up, Ada, 
will you!’ or ‘ Hold hard, Mater! Why, it’s nothing, and doesn’t 
hurt a screw !’ 

Photographs of the four abound in the establishment. We 
have them of all ages and in every condition. As infants in arms; 
as chubby curly-headed little rascals in knickerbockers; in cricket 
suits and boating flannels; in ordinary tweeds; in uniform and 
academicals ;—there they are scattered all over the place ‘ like leaves 
in Vallombrosa.’ The Cantab, who was captain of his college boat, 
is represented with the crew in every conceivable attitude, but 
always with his college flag as his sacred care; and the future 
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admiral shows his twelve-year-old childish face in middy uniform, 
with successive repetitions and enlargements, until now-—when he 
has received his commission as sub-lieutenant, wears a sword and 
a pair of epaulettes, and does the service which has adopted him as 
much honour as he receives. Here, there, and everywhere—along 
with his shipmates, with his sister, with his brother—the handsome 
young face looks out from the picture as we see it in life, with that 
strange impress of self-control and self-reliance which discipline and 
responsibility have set on it. The keen, quick, observant eyes are 
the eyes of a man; so is the compressed and resolute mouth when in 
repose ; but the frank smile is the smile of a mere lad yet, and when 
he laughs the graver manliness of his face flies off to lose itself in 
limitless and abounding rollick. The younger two have their 
apotheoses also in due form; now alone, now together, anon with 
their schoolfellows, and anon with their masters; and the mother 
keeps a whole pile of these pictured records among her most sacred 
treasures, to be proudly shown to wandering relations casting 
anchor at the dear old home for a season, but jealously restored 
to their safe hiding-place so soon as they have been sufficiently 
_admired and minutely explained. 

All sorts of trophies, too, bear witness to the prowess of the 
young lions, now in this and now in that. The Cantab has his 
college oar; the future colonist has quite a plate-chest full of 
cups as prizes for athletic proficiency ; and our student has prize 
books, as has also our sailor, in sign of the diligence with which 
both have worked, and the sense of duty which give life and energy 
to their brain-power. And what has been will be again. The 
fair start will make a clean run in life and come to a satisfactory 
finish when time is grey and their work is done. 

One characteristic of the young lions is the endless succession 
of their wants. They are always wanting something, and the 
Chat Moss of their desires is past filling up. One demandsa large 
supply of chemicals, for which he promises the loveliest fireworks 
that can be made by private hands for the Christmas festivities 
given in the schoolroom. Another sighs for a new flute, all keys 
and no stops, when he would have heart to practise an art in which 
he needs only practice to be more than a proficient. He alter- 
nates this desire with that for a salmon-rod, with a pool of his own 
to fish in. A third thinks ‘ Charley’ a duffer and ‘Jack’ a stick, 
and only wishes that Pater would see his way to a couple of horses 
that a fellow can ride in comfort ; and a fourth goes back on that 
old story of the guns and fixes his affections on a visionary beauty 
that would do credit to his powers of sight and quickness of hand, 
and not land him in disappointment and absurdity; and they one 
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and all demand silk socks for evening, and woollen stockings for 
their knickerbockers, knitted by hand and fitting close. Their 
female belongings might do nothing else but supply those comely 
young legs with shapely encasements. Perhaps some of them do 
turn themselves into knitting-machines for the occasion and utilise 
the odd moments of the day in ‘ purling’ and ‘taking in.’ At 
all events one happens upon socks and stockings in all stages 
of manufacture, and lying about in all parts of the house; but 
no one grudges the time or eyesight. The pleasure of the dear 
young lions is so frank—their recommendations as to size and 
colour are so terribly in earnest—they are so glad and grateful when 
things go right, and show off their innocent fineries with such whole- 
some boyishness of pride—that nimble fingers are made doubly in- 
dustrious in order that the masterful young creatures, in whose 
service they are employed, should be pleasantly surprised by com- 
pletion before expectation. 

Other things are not quite so well received in the old home— 
those pipes and cigarettes, for instance—allowed because they can- 
not be prevented, but not allowed con amore. The young lions 
smoke ; not much, to be sure, but still it is smoking; and the 
father and mother, who are decided anti-tobacconists, have doubts 
and qualms, misgivings and conscientious difficulties, and wonder 
whether they are doing right to allow the practice to go on, and 
whether it would not be better to use the strong arm of authority 
and forbid what they do not approve of. But our sailor has learned 
the habit on board ship, and he naturally repeats at home what 
he does abroad. And it does not do them much harm, to judge by 
their appetites. Bless their dear hearts! those appetites of theirs 
are good for trade and raise the local average greatly! Where they 
are loaves and joints melt as snow in the sunshine; bowls of 
cream are of no more account than acorn-cups filled with dew; 
and the ‘ squish ’—as they call the mother’s home-made marmalade 
—has to be renewed daily ; and when all is over they have the look 
of rising from the table with an appetite. But they fill out visibly 
after a short time at home; and even the future Dr. Arnold, who 
is the least robust among them, gets some colour and roundness 
into his thoughtful face and the suspicion of flesh on his sharp 
bones by the time the vacation comes to an end and the plentiful 
regimen of home has had time to make its mark. 

But time passes and the scene shiits. Summer fades into 
autumn, the roses bloom no more and the leaves begin to fall; 
the rain soon blurs the careful outlines of the tennis-ground ; ‘ My 
Lords’ summon our sailor to join his ship ; the Cantab’s vacation is 
at an end; the younger boys go back to school. One by one the 
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merry group drops off, and the father and mother are left alone 
with mild-eyed, gentle-mannered Ada to bear the dreariness of the 
coming winter. But, absent in the body as they are, those young 
lions of ours are ever present in the spirit. They are thought of, 
talked of, worked for, longed for. Hopeful imaginations weave 
bright dreams of their glorious future; loving hearts look forward 
to their return as the winter looks for summer, the night-bound 
for the morning. Meanwhile the great laws of change and growth 
go on; and we, whose lines are fixed now for all time, stand aside 
to watch the setting of the final pattern into which our young 
lions will finally order their lives and their characters—and breathe 
wishes, which are essentially prayers, that they may be ever noble, 
faithful, brave and true, justified by their own consciences and 
honoured by the verdict of their fellow-men. 


E, LYNN LINTON. 





Che Professor’s Declaration. 


Carter I. 


ProrEssor Marco Marcorti was a singularly contented man. After 
long years of drudgery and scanty pay in the Lyceum of a remote 
previncial town, he now filled a University chair in the city that 
he preferred to all others. Which that was need not be particu- 
larised iu these pages. A big river ran through it, mountains 
girdled it about, but these are advantages shared by several of 
Tialy’s one-and-twenty university towns. 

When I add that the Professor’s stipend more than sufficed 
for his modest wants, with a fair margin for his one luxury, books; 
that he had chanced upon a model housekeeper, who made his 
money go much further than it had ever gone before ; and that in 
the two years during which he had filled his present post he had not 
once fallen out with his colleagues—not even with the philolo- 
gists, according to Metternich the most quarrelsome of men—it 
may seem strange to characterize his contentment as singular. 
But if you reckon on your fingers the number of your friends 
whose fulfilled ambitions fulfil their hopes, I think you will agree 
with me that Professor Marcotti was rather an exceptional man. 

Most of his colleagues grumbled at the monotony of the city ; 
our hero liked it. It pained him to hear contemptuous animad- 
versions on its grass-grown squares, quiet streets, and general life~ 
lessness. Had it not good public libraries, excellent book-shops, 
was it not well lighted, well paved, full of noble buildings that 
were a delight to the eye ? What better residence for a studious 
man? Rome! Naples! Well, he did not deny that they were 
delightful for a short term ; but to live in that turmoil, be hustled 
by hurrying crowds when you wished to breathe the air or think out 
some difficulty you had met with in your day’s work, no, it would 
be impossible. 

The fact was that some twenty years of patient labour and 
more patient economy had drilled our Professor into very regular 
habits, habits not easily to be abandoned by a man on the wrong 
side of forty. Whatever enterprise or dash might be in him was 
now all concentrated on his work. Natural science afforded him 
as much excitement as his nature required. Outside the walls of 


his study and his laboratory he demanded little but quiet rest, 
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moderate food, and a modicum of fresh air. His life went as by 
clockwork, so many hours at the desk, so many in the class-room, 
two microscopic walks to the tobacconist’s where he bought his 
seven-centimes cigar, one to the Café where he drank a demi- 
tasse and glanced at the news of tue day. Regularly once a week 
he dined at a restaurant frequented by his fellow-professors; on other 
days he ate the meal at home, listening the while with half an ear to 
the mild gossip his housekeeper Assunta served up with her dishes. 

On summer evenings it was ample relaxation to stroll up and 
down the broad flags by the river and chat with his colleagues. on 
university topics ; and then, when the wearisome July examinations 
were over, the Professor would pack his valise and start on some 
quiet little holiday tour, with the pleasant certitude that on his 
return in the autumn he wouid find all things as before, his 
friends walking up and down the same stretch of pavement, and 
discussing the same subjects, the same grievances as before. One 
change and one only did he desire, namely, a fresh Minister of 
Public Instruction, more favourable than the present man to the 
interests of the University in which our hero’s heart was bound up. 
He never went to the theatre, for that would have interfered with 
‘ his nightly studies; but as he respected his digestion, neither did 
he return to his desk before ten o’clock. During the winter 
months, regularly at half-past seven every Tuesday evening, he 
appeared in the salon of an elderly Marchesa who dabbled in 
literature, esthetics, and the drama, and liked to be surrounded by 
professors of all kinds. Every Saturday evening at the same hour 
he joined the circle of a political Countess in whose drawing-room 
the affairs of the world were sedulously discussed. And precisely 
at a quarter to ten he made his parting salutation to Marchesa or 
Countess and set out for his own abode, always by the same streets 
and crossing the road precisely at the same point. 

He was as kind and unselfish as it was possible for a man to be 
who was without family ties and never obliged to consult any but 
his own convenience. More than one needy student had been 
succoured by his purse; he was generous in the matter of book- 
lending, though it cost him a pang tosee gaps in his orderly book- 
shelves; but his sympathies were necessarily fossilized by his mode 
of life, and any disturbance of his time-table was a downright 
affliction to him. 

So, when Signora Assunta entered her master’s study one 
November afternoon in answer to his seldom-used bell, she was no 
little astonished to be told to put back the dinner till six o’clock, 
as he had to go out at once. The Professor was standing by his 
writing-table with an open letter in his hand, and looked so dis- 
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turbed that his housekeeper anxiously inquired if he had received 
bad news. For some moments he gazed at her vacantly through 
his black-rimmed spectacles: evidently his thoughts were else- 
where, and her words pierced slowly through his rind of absorp- 
tion. 

‘Bad news!’ he echoed at last; ‘No! or rather, Yes!) What 
arn I to do with three ladies, my good Assunta ?’ 

‘Madonna Santa!’ shrieked the housekeeper, leaping to con- 
clusions with southern speed. ‘Three ladies! Coming here ! 
Povero Signore! Hadn’t I better speak to the upholsterer over 
the way? He has some beds for hire, I know; one might be put 
up in the sitting-room that you never use, but where to put 
another—unless—it is true my room is big enough for another ; 
it might not be quite pleasant, perhaps, for—but to accommodate 
relations of yours I should be ready to : 

‘What are you saying?’ interrupted the Professor in utter 
bewilderment. ‘These ladies are not coming into the house— 
Heaven forbid !—they are staying at the Armi d’Inghilterra, and 
I must go and call upon them at once.’ 

‘A-ah!’ and Assunta’s tone of relief spoke volumes. She 
briskly inquired if they were relations of the ‘ padrone.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ responded the Professor, ‘a great deal worse. 
They are foreigners, Englishwomen, cousins of a scientific man to 
whom I am indebted for some very valuable memoranda. He begs 
me to do all I can for these ladies, who intend spending the winter 
here. Now Lask you, what do I know about ladies ? how can I make 
their stay enjoyable,as [am asked to do?’ And with a despairing 
slap to the unwelcome letter he threw it down on the table, there- 
by inflicting a huge smear on a newly written page of the elaborate 
treatise to which all his spare time had been dedicated for the 
last two years. 

‘You must have patience, sir,’ replied the housekeeper with a 
compassionate shrug. ‘ You can explain to them that you are 
much occupied, and—oh yes, you might present them to Marchesa 
C. and Countess Z., and then you would not have to trouble your- 
self any more about them.’ 

‘ Brava, Assunta : that is a bright idea! Now, if I am to have any 
dinner to-day, I had better be off at once.’ And seizing his hat 
and gloves with stern resignation, he rushed out of the house with 
the air of a martyr. 

His thoughts were full of bitterness as he walked through the 
town to the Armi d’Inghilterra. Why had this infliction come 
upon him? Had he not supplied his English friend, Professor 
Thomson, with careful details of the special haunts and hours of 
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flight of the five varieties of bats that were indigenous to the city? 
Surely by that means he had sufficiently acquitted his debt to his 
correspondent ? Visions of all the most objectionable British 
females he had ever seen or heard of suddenly surged through his 
excited brain. Numbers of pleasant islanders frequented this 
southern city, and must frequently have passed before our hero’s 
eyes, but at this juncture he could think of nothing but the 
traditional Englishwomen that certain Italian journalists delight 
to depict. Freckled faces with projecting yellow teeth, inflamed 
complexions, red hair, mushroom hats, green veils, big hands and 
clumsy feet began to dance before his mind’s eye, and made him 
feel almost giddy by the time he reached the door of the hotel. 
As he walked up the stairs, preceded by a waiter who had addressed 
him in French, it occurred to him that of course the ladies would 
know no Italian and probably little French. He had to stop and 
wipe the dew of terror from his brow. His own command of 
conversational French was slight, and of English he: could not 
pronounce a word, though he read the language with ease. While 
waiting in the reading-room he tried to compose a few French 
sentences, but all that suggested itself to him was a very inappro- 
priate passage from Rabelais, whose works he had picked up a 
great bargain a few days before. He seized a French newspaper, 
and was desperately searching the feuilleton for suitable phrases, 
when the door opened and two of the expected Gorgons appeared. 
They were, however, so unlike his diseased imaginings, that it was 
only the sight of his own card in the hand of the elder of the two 
that made him hurriedly rise from his chair. And, wonder of 
wonders, he heard himself addressed in fluent Italian by the voice 
of a mild old lady with snow-white hair and delicate little hands. 
This was so unexpected that he mechanically muttered ‘ Bon jour.’ 
However, the spell of fear that held him was broken ; the Professor 
was himself again, and heartened by Mrs. Peel’s words of welcome 
he even shook hands with her daughter as well as herself. But he 
addressed himself solely to the mother; he was very shy of young 
ladies, and regarded them as beings of another planet where science 
was unknown and literature a myth. With Mrs. Peel he got on 
capitally, and was presently as much at ease with her as with old 
Marchesa C. or Countess Z. He did not mind being asked 
questions in his own tongue, or rather his dislike to the process 
‘was drowned in the joy of liberation from the penance of express- 
ing himself in a foreign idiom. Still, to answer these questions 
was no easy task, for the lady required information upon topics 
with which he had no familiarity. What could he tell her of the 
prices of furnished lodgings for the winter season or of mysterious 
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arrangements touching plate and linen? His hat had a bad time 
of it in his anxious grasp as Mrs. Peel poured forth her demands 
in a gentle but continuous stream. He was beginning to feel in 
his pocket for his silk handkerchief in order to wipe his brow—his 
usual resource in moments of perplexity—when the young girl 
suddenly moved to her mother’s side and whispered something in 
her ear. 

Thereupon the old lady smiled, nodded her head rapidly, and 
said: ‘ My daughter suggests that instead of troubling you, Pro- 
fessor, about these domestic matters, it would be better to ask you 
to refer us to some worthy person, some housekeeper, who would 
kindly give us a few hints.’ 

Marcotti caught at the word housekeeper, and glanced grate- 
fully at a pair of blue eyes that met his with perfect frankness. 

‘I have a housekeeper, Signora,’ he answered quite briskly, 
leaving his handkerchief undisturbed. ‘She is a capable person, 
and, as a native of this city, knows about everything of that kind. 
Shall I send her to see you?’ Mrs. Peel politely said that it 
might save trouble if she herself called at the Professor’s house. 
An expression of unmistakable alarm passed over our hero’s 
countenance as he hastily negatived the proposition and repeated 
that he would send his housekeeper to the hotel. Poor man, he 
was familiar with the state of the worthy Assunta’s nerves when- 
ever she happened to be interrupted in her domestic duties. 
Again he glanced involuntarily at the young lady demurely seated 
by her mamma, and reddened as he met her eyes, which seemed to 
penetrate his thoughts. In reality, the girl was only wondering 
why this distinguished man, of whom her uncle had so high an 
opinion, should be so painfully shy and awkward, and she longed to 
seize his ill-treated hat and place it in safety beyond his reach. 

After this there was a little pause, for embarrassment is catch- 
ing, and then the Professor, anxious to show his readiness to be use- 
ful to these not unpleasant foreigners, timidly asked if they would 
care to make acquaintances, and offered to introduce them to his 
friends Marchesa C. and Countess Z. Both ladies were charmed 
at the idea, for the mother had an unconfessed liking for titles, 
the daughter an open fondness for society of any kind. The 
simple Professor would have been considerably astonished had he 
guessed how greatly this offer had raised him in Mrs. Peel’s esti- 
mation. Coronets are too plentiful in Italy for friendship with the 
possessors to be regarded as a social privilege. Now the conversa- 
tion became quite animated, and the bright-eyed daughter ventured 
on a few Italian sentences hesitatingly uttered in so sweet a voice 
that the Professor began to think an English accent the prettiest 
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in the world ; and when half an hour later the Proféssor rose to go, 
he had accepted an invitation for dinner on the following day, 
had bound himself to find singing- and language-masters for the 
young lady, and valiantly guaranteed Assunta’s best services in 
the search for an apartment. He set off towards home at an 
unusually rapid pace; but if it was hunger that quickened his 
steps, why did he walk down the river-side a quarter of a mile out 
of his way in order to stare so intently at all the windows adorned 
with the inscription of ‘ Furnished Lodgings to let’ ? 

Assunta’s face was a study on learning, while her master 
was sugaring his post-prandial coffee, what was required of her. 
He had not dared to tell her before. What did she know of 
lodgings by the river! She wasn’t a house agent; she was un- 
acquainted with foreign ways, and had but a poor opinion of 
widows. That was, of Italian widows ; as she said before, she knew 
nothing of foreigners and of their queer languages. Here she settled 
her well ironed neck-ribbon with superfluous care, and assumed so 
portentous an aspect of mature virgin dignity, that her master, 
unused to this development of her nerves, stared at her with pained 
surprise. ‘And pray,’ she went on, ‘had the Signor Professor reflected 
‘that there would be no one to open the door, if she had to be 
careering over the town with these strangers at the same time 
that the girl was running errands ?’ 

This difficulty the Professor settled by calmly offering to 
answer the door himself, and after a little. more grumbling the 
matter was decided. 

But ‘ the little rift within the lute’ generally widens, and from 
that time forth it often occurred to the Professor that his house- 
keeper was almost too careful a manager. Hitherto he had left 
the full control of his wardrobe as well as of his table in her 
hands, and allowed her to exercise her economy even in the 
matter of clean linen. Now, to Assunta’s horror, all this was 
changed. Her master became restive about limp cuffs and 
yellowish shirt-collars, and positively one day went out and hastily 
purchased a ready-made shirt with an elaborate front, merely 
because she had tried to check his new-born extravagance by 
declaring that she had none at home ready ironed. 

This declaration of independence had its effect ; she no longer 
hid away the key of his chest of drawers; but, in a confidential 
chat from the balcony with an opposite neighbour, she was heard 
to say that she thought her master must be bewitched, for that he 
was continually running backwards and forwards to those foreign 
women, and hardly ever s nt an evening at home. What was 
more, the shoemaker down on the bridge assured her that one day 
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he had seen the Professor walking down the street with a big 
bunch of roses in his hand. She didn’t at all like the look of 
things. When a man of that age made a fool of himself, it was a 
very sad affair. The opposite neighbour's contralto tones chimed 
in assentingly with Assunta’s shrill treble, as, plunging a knitting 
pin into the towzled plaits crowning her head, she opined that 
men never knew when they were well off. 

The appearance of the subject of their criticisms striding 
briskly up the street with a roll of papers under his arm and a 
cigar in his mouth, put an end to the friendly chat and sent 
Assunta flying to the kitchen to ascertain the progress of a choice 
stew, before going to the door. 

Bewitched or not, the Professor had certainly altered very 
much in the two months that had elapsed since the November 
afternoon recorded in the first pages. He had wakened up, as it 
were, and lost that cut-and-dried air which comes to all men 
leading strictly monotonous lives, and which, in some mysterious 
way, seems to culminate in the set of their coat-collars. His step 
was quicker, his eyes were brighter, his whole bearing was more alert. 
And, notwithstanding the irregularities deplored by the worthy 
Assunta, his work had not suffered by them. He wrote fewer 
hours a day, it is true, but his manuscript increased at a greater 
pace. Indeed, its opening chapters, legibly transcribed, were 
already in the hands of an enterprising publisher, and more than 
one scientific journal had alluded to the magnum opus on which 
Professor Marcotti had so long been engaged. His intercourse 
with the English family had brought a brightness into his life 
such as he had never before known. The quiet evenings spent 
with the three ladies were very different from the receptions of 
Marchesa C. and Countess Z., which had formed his only expe- 
riences of society. Mrs. Peel, her invalid eldest daughter, and 
blue-eyed Miss Nelly, were always unaffectedly glad to see him 
and put him thoroughly at his ease. Unlike the noble ladies 
mentioned above, they were not always craving for the last new 
item of political or literary gossip, nor given to tearing their 
neighbours’ characters to shreds. If he chanced to be in a silent 
mood they did not bore him to talk: they had always plenty to 
say, plenty of subjects to consult him about, and they associated 
him in their home occupations. These occupations were a reve- 
lation to him. Before, if asked to define the female sex he would 
probably have replied: animals that dress and talk, but perform 
nothing but the special task imposed upon them by natural laws. 
He had never known his own mother, never had any sisters, so 
altogether had but hazy views of woman’s place in creation, and 
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perhaps a general idea that they must either be of the Assunta 
species or else like Marchesa C. or Countess Z. The manifold 
activities of these quiet Englishwomen opened his mind to a new 
series of reflections, and Miss Nelly in particular was a standing 
enigma tohim. This young lady, although apt, behind his back, to 
call him a dear old fossil, in consequence of having gradually 
elicited from him the details of his mode of life, was none the less 
friendly with him on that account, and looked upon him as her own 
especial property, to be turned to account as she thought fit. She 
was studying Italian literature with great vigour, and finding her 
teacher’s explanations of Dante rather bald and commonplace, soon 
began to ask our Professor’s aid concerning the many puzzles 
she met with. Now, in early days, the Professor had been an 
ardent Dantophilist, had ingenious readings of his own for certain 
disputed passages, and disagreed on many points with the most 
celebrated commentators. Put aside for scientific studies, but 
never forgotten, the old interest was revived by Nelly’s questions. 
Soon, his own stout Dante, interleaved with closely written notes, 
found its way to the house by the river. Fierce battles were 
fought over its well-known pages. Miss Nelly totally declined 
-taking a learned view of the great poem. She would not look 
upon Beatrice as an allegory, and boldly declared that all the 
Professor’s ingenious theories were mere houses of cards to be blown 
down by the smallest puffs of common sense, and that Dante could 
never have dreamed of the twisted riddles attributed to him. 

Often the Professor, aghast at her heresies, would push his 
spectacles (he wore gold-rimmed ones now) high on his forehead, 
and gaze at his presumptuous little adversary in dumb despair. 
She knew nothing, he told her, of the mysticism of the T'recento, 
and he. brought armfuls of dusty authorities to convince her that 
quaint conceits were hidden in the simplest seeming of the poet’s 
lines. But even when Miss Nelly was convinced, she never gave 
in, never acknowledged her defeat. Instead, she would shift her 
ground with lightning rapidity, and fairly bewilder the Professor’s 
orderly and logical intellect by all manner of unexpected thrusts at 
side points. 

Sometimes these literary discussions grew so stormy that placid 
Mrs. Peel knitting by the fire, and the invalid girl on the sofa 
languidly scribbling angels’ heads and arabesques on scraps of paper, 
often expected to see the Professor rush from the room in a whirl- 
wind of passion. 

However, Nelly always knew when concession was inevitable ; 
the storm would die away as quickly as it had arisen; and 
presently the hooks would be put aside, Nelly would go to the 
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piano, or the Professor on special request would produce a roll of 
manuscript and read a few pages of his last finished chapter. 

Sometimes—not often, for the elder sister had then to be left 
alone at home—Nelly and her mother would spend a Tuesday 
evening at Marchesa C.’s or a Saturday evening at Countess Z.’s, and 
would be received with great affability by either hostess and hear 
many polite speeches from gentlemen old and young. Having no 
knowledge of Italian politics, the ladies found the Marchesa’s 
house the more amusing of the two. 

Nelly would have liked it still better had she met there any 
girls of her own age with whom to laugh and chat in English-girl 
fashion. The married dames she could not get on with. They 
asked so many questions, and expressed such extraordinary notions 
about England and the English, that Nelly was divided between a 
desire to laugh and to fall in a fury. And she was painfully 
conscious that every item of her own and her mother’s dress was 
passed in review in much the same fashion that a martinet officer 
surveys the pipe-clay and buttons of his men. 

But the Marchesa herself was, as Nelly rudely phrased it, 
‘splendid fun.’ 

Having been more than ‘ eccentric’ in her youth—so at least 
her detractors said—she was very devout and strait-laced in 
her old age, though occasionally, after a series of grandiloquently 
uttered moral platitudes, she would come out with some dare-devil 
remark which was strangely discordant with what had gone before. 
The same contrast was observable in her attire. It was one of her 
most solemnly pronounced maxims that elderly ladies should wear 
nothing but black, and in accordance with that theory she covered her 
head with a helmet-like erection of black lace. Yet she did not 
disdain to veil the wrinkled surface of her forehead by a juvenile 
fringe of intensely dark hair. She was distressed by the frivolity 
of poor Mrs. Peel’s dainty white caps and delicately tinted ribbons ; 
though with an air of sweet candour she would wind up her remarks 
by saying that perhaps, by the time her own hair turned white, she 
too would feel that she might wear anything. 

The Marchesa’s great hobby was dramatic recitation, and in 
moments of expansion she would lament that Providence, in giving 
her noble birth, had prevented her from filling the throne of tragedy. 

She had herself composed a rhymed translation of the sleep- 
walking scene in Macbeth, and this she would occasionally deliver 
with immense effect in the centre of her own drawing-room. 

Then, too, as one of the leaders of society in the sleepy 
University town, she considered it incumbent upon her to hold 
strong ideas regarding all that took place in the world. In 
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political matters she was outshone by the Countess C., but on other 
topics her vehemence was unequalled. She was a very Hotspur of 
debate, and always preferred attack to defence. Nothing that 
savoured of innovation met with quarter from her hands. 


Cuarter II. 


Ons evening our Professor, who did not attend her Tuesdays very 
regularly this winter, found her in a state of high excitement on 
the question of female education. A distinguished public man had 
recently had the audacity to declare that there was room for 
improvement in the education of.Italian girls, that nuns were not 
the best instructors of youth, and that good secondary schools 
were urgently required. This gentleman was actually coming to 
deliver a lecture at the Circolo Filologico, just opened in the city, 
and the Marchesa was outraged by the prospect. Had not she 
been brought up in a convent? Was she so very ignorant? she 
cried, brandishing a pinch of snuff in her lean mittened fingers. 
Did not genius triumph over every obstacle? Regular training, 
indeed! Fiddlesticks! Genius spurned regular training! A buzz 
of applause greeted this outburst. The few ladies present were all 
convinced that old ways were best ; and as for the men, well, they 
generally agreed with what the Marchesa said—in her own salon— 
reserving their comments and objections for other occasions, 

Accordingly every one was surprised to hear the voice of Pro- 
fessor Marcotti—generally a silent listener—raised in protest. 
‘ Did not the Marchesa admit,’ he mildly inquired, ‘that some change 
might be needed in the training of women of no genius ?’ 

The Marchesa stopped short in her harangue, dropped her snuff, 
and turned on our hero with a smile that meant mischief. 

‘Are you interested in the question? I did not know that 
your researches in natural history comprised the capabilities of 
women. Ah! but probably your foreign intimacies have aroused a 
tardy interest in the sex.’ Here she swept her circle with a meaning 
smile and went on: ‘By the way, where are your friends? Of 
course they are coming to-night, as you are here after your long 
desertion?’ Something very like a flush spread over the Professor’s 
pale complexion as he hastily explained that the ladies in question 
were not coming, the elder daughter being more ailing than usual. 
As for his desertion, he was flattered that it should have been 
noticed ; he had been much occupied during the last few weeks ; 
and he hastened to add that he knew nothing of the expected 
lecture, and counted on the Marchesa for enlightenment. 
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The lady was nowise softened. That members of her cirele 
should wander after strange gods was an almost unforgivable 
offence, and with a feint of warm interest in Mrs. Peel and her 
daughters, she proceeded to ask a string of questions as to their 
means and their habits. 

The Professor parried her inquiries as well as he was able, but 
he was no adept in the difficult art of replying without answering ; 
so, though he kept to generalities, his hostess and all present drew 
their own conclusions from his evident intimacy with the English 
family. 

‘Hum! I’m sure it is very self-denying of you,’ remarked the 
old lady with a grim irony, ‘to derange all your habits to such an 
extent, for, like the generality of English, your friends are very 
dull, and play but a poor part in society.’ 

The Professor felt bound to vindicate persons whom he had 
introduced to the Marchesa’s circle. ‘They are very intelligent, 
I can assure you, and have plenty to say in their own home,’ he 
responded with much warmth. ‘It is hardly a proof of dul- 
ness if, when in your company, they prefer to listen rather than 
talk. They are genuinely interested in Italian life and literature.’ 

‘ Well, we won’t quarrel about your friends,’ said the Marchesa 
in a less acid tone. ‘The girl is rather nice-looking, though she 
does dress so vilely.’ 

‘ But the English are dull; there is no doubt of that,’ here 
interposed the rasping voice of a lean, red-bearded man who was 
leaning over the back of the Marchesa’s chair. He glanced round 
the room as though hoping that some one would contradict him ; 
no one did, but there was a murmur of expectation in the little 
group, for Avvocato Spazzagalera was a personage of some note in 
the town, and had a gift of saying spiteful things in an amusing 
way. He went on: 

‘Yes! paradoxical as it may seem, it is precisely because of 
their dulness that the English give birth to so many subversive 
and dangerous doctrines. On this female education question, for 
instance: only people with beer and water in their veins instead of 
blood would attempt to spoil women by thrusting useless knowledge 
down their throats. The less a woman knows, the better; let her 
honour her husband and take care of her children, that is all that 
is required of her. A woman who studies is capable of burning 
her husband’s soup.’ 

There was a roar at this, and the speaker went on: * Of course 
I allude to the generality of the sex; our distinguished hostess has 
raised herself above the ordinary conditions of womankind. To 
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genius all is allowed, everything gives way. Other women must 
be content with the privileges of youth and beauty ? 

‘And then resign themselves to old age and neglect,’ broke in 
Professor Marcotti in the studiously serene tones that often betray 
inward heat. Spazzagalera’s voice and manner always irritated 
his nerves, and, like all present, he knew that the advocate’s wife 
was one of the most ill-used women in the town. And his 
spectacled eyes glanced wonderingly at the laughing ladies on the 
sofa. How could they hear their sex so insultingly spoken of 
without open protest? It will be seen that our Professor had not 
studied the current controversies, or he would have known that the 
fiercest opponents to the progress of woman are to be found among 
her own sex. The Advocate did not glare at his interrupter, for he 
was’ well accustomed to control his features in public. On the 
contrary, he smiled blandly. 

‘Old age and neglect,’ he echoed. ‘ Well, you know the one 
does imply the other. I can speak frankly here. Why should 
we veil the law of nature with sentimental shams? Man in all 
times has only valued that which is necessary to him. Young 
women are necessary, ergo they are valued. What ceases to be 
useful is rejected and cast aside. That is the law of nature, and 
you, my dear Professor, as a mau of science, cannot be prepared to 
deny it.’ 

‘If you carry out that theory, you can have no respect for 
women in the abstract,’ rejoined the Professor hotly; ‘yet, I 
suppose you respect your own mother ?’ 

‘ Well, yes! because she is my mother,’ drawled the Avvocato ; 
‘ but why should that compel me to respect other men’s mothers ? 
I don’t believe in altruistic philosophy, and what is more, I am 
sure that no one here does believe in it. What do you say, 
Marchesa ? ’ 

‘ You are out of my depth altogether, you cynical creature, but 
I dare say you are right, replied the old lady with an emphatic 
wave of herfan. Then, feeling that more was expected of her, she 
continued: ‘ I have never studied philosophy, and I do not profess 
to understand the claims of ordinary women. Indeed, I might 
almost say that my sex in general is a mystery to me. I leave it 
to men’s brains to grapple with the problem.’ And she took a 
pinch of snuff and leant back in her chair with an air of supreme 
self-complacency that made our mild Professor long to shake her. 

‘Ah! if all women resembled you!’ murmured the Advocate, 
lowering his discordant voice to what he meant for a caressing 
murmur, 

* Excuse me,’ said the Professor, pushing up his spectacles and 
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going a step or two nearer to Spazzagalera. ‘Your remarks only 
apply to women as regards their relation with men. Granted 
that you, like many other men, have a preference for ignorant 
women: well, that is a taste, just as some people like their meat 
raw instead of well cooked. But has it never struck you that 
women are also human beings, and that it is their claims as human 
beings that have to be considered ? So, the real question of female 
education resolves itself into this: as human beings, and apart from 
their connection with men, what is the best method of education 
for women ?’ 

Here the Marchesa broke in: 

‘Women apart from men! That’s an impossible point of view. 
You positively frighten me, Professor. I begin to think your 
English friends must have infected you with some of those dread- 
ful theories that the Avvocato alluded to just now. Who knows ? 
Perhaps the Signore Peel may be emissaries of one of those sub- 
versive sects in England or America that try to sap the founda- 
tions of religion, the sacredness of family life.’ 

Our poor Professor started to his feet hot with indignation. 
The Marchesa was an old acquaintance, it was true, but by what 
right did she make such horrible suggestions about his inoffensive 
English friends? The others shrugged their shoulders, knowing 
that it all meant nothing, that their hostess was merely airing 
her eloquence; but to the Professor it was a personal matter. He 
had introduced his friends to the old virago, as he inwardly styled 
her ; he could not silently hear them slandered. ‘ Please to leave 
the English ladies out of your discussion,’ he said in the tone of 
firm dignity that he often used with success in the class-room. 
‘They have nothing to do with it, and I may say once for all 
that they have never hinted at any interest in the subject. As for 
your subversive doctrines, I don’t know what you mean; I have 
never troubled myself about the rights or wrongs of women in any 
country, and don’t profess to know much about women anywhere. 
But certainly, judging by the ladies you have chosen to allude to, 
Englishwomen must unite culture and domesticity to a most 
unusual extent. Your friend the Advocate will willingly correct 
me if I am in error ’—here he glanced steadily at the sneering 
countenance of his adversary—‘ but it seems to me that, in our 
country, women may be roughly divided into two categories, 
drudges and drones; and that the fault of it lies at the door of 
men who share the convictions that Signor Spazzagalera has just 
expressed.’ 

This was by far the longest speech the Professor had ever 
uttered in the Marchesa’s salon, and the checked handkerchief with 
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which he wiped his brow was returned to his pocket in a very 
limp condition. 

The Marchesa was astounded. To be snubbed, and in her own 
house, and by one of the Professors she patronised, was a new and 
unpleasant experience. She ‘tied it on her finger,’ as the Italian 
saying goes—that is, determined to take her revenge at the first 
opportunity. As for Spazzagalera, he twiddled his coarse beard 
and smiled blandly as he bowed to the Professor and expressed 
a hope that he would air his views during the forthcoming discus- 
sion at the Circolo. 

Marcotti was quite ready to accept the challenge. ‘ Probably I 
may, he answered. ‘I don’t know what the lecturer’s opinions are, 
but certainly, if you propound yours, I shall do my best to contra- 
dict you.’ 

But now eleven o’clock was striking, and the belated Professor 
gulped down a glass of lemonade and hurried away, pondering 
over the Marchesa’s acrimony, and contrasting it with the amused 
indulgence with which the English ladies discussed the Marchesa. 
Also he was amazed at his own temerity with regard to Spazzagalera. 
The Advocate, as he was well aware, knew how to play on the 
Strings of popular prejudice, and generally carried his audience 
with him when he spoke. ‘I shall make a terrible mess of it,’ he 
reflected, as he stood on his own door-mat, mournfully shaking his 
head, with a lighted lucifer in one hand and a big key in the 
other. ‘ But it can’t be avoided. I should not like the English 
ladies to think that all Italians hold that lawyer’s detestable creed.’ 

In fact, when the next evening found him sitting, Dante in 
hand, at Mrs. Peel’s cosy fireside, the news of the coming discus- 
sion at the Circolo, and his proposed share in it, was received with 
genuine acclamation. The ladies, who had lived some time in 
Edinburgh, gave him a rapid sketch of the rise of the female 
education movement in that city, and then went on to describe 
the usual life of studious girls in Great Britain, and the complete 
liberty enjoyed by young ladies in the country. This astonished 
the Professor more than all else. 

‘ Ah ! things are different here,’ he cried, holding up his hands ; 
‘ but then, the men are different too. Perhaps if Spazzagalera paid 
a visit to England it would mend his mind and his manners.’ 

‘They need it sadly!’ remarked Miss Nelly emphatically, ‘ but 
I fear they’re past mending. It is enough to look for a moment 
in that man’s face to know that he has low ideas about women. 
I am sure no nice woman could be civil to him for five minutes.’ 

‘ My dear child! What do you know of the man ?’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Peel in shocked remonstrance. 
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‘O mamma, don’t you remember that carroty creature with 
the gritty voice who came and talked to us, the first time we went 
to the Marchesa’s ?’ 

‘ And whom you snubbed so decisively!’ answered her mother. 
‘Well, he was not attractive, and I don’t think he is good either. 
We women have a sure instinct in these matters, Professor 
Marcotti, so do not think us too uncharitable.’ 

The Professor looked so thoroughly happy and contented, while 
sitting in the big armchair near Mrs. Peel’s, his spectacled eyes 
following Nelly’s every movement as she flitted about arranging the 
dainty appurtenances of her tea-table, that the invalid girl on -the 
sofa was seized with a sudden longing to throw her arms round 
her sister, hug her tight, and keep her behind the sofa out of 
Marcotti’s sight. Not that she had any personal objection to our 
hero—on the contrary, she liked him very much, was always glad 
to see him enter the room, to hear his kindly greetings, and was 
much interested in his Dante discussions with her sister. All this 
was well and good, his visits were a pleasant change in her quiet 
existence, but—but no change must take place in her sister her- 


self ! 
LINDA VILLARI. 
(To be concluded.) 





AD wanage. 


WE are not sure whether in these days it is a benefit even to quiet 
people to introduce to them a quiet place in which to spend their 
holidays; for the wear and tear of modern life have made so many 
people desirous of rest and retirement, that the ‘ Quietists’ them- 
selves are enough to spoil a dozen haunts of solitude and peace. 
In speaking of Swanage, however, we are not of course speaking of 
an unknown place; the inhabitants would rise and stone us (and 
stones are very ready to the hand of the ‘ marblers of Purbeck Isle’ ), 
should we venture to do so. You will find it referred to in ‘the 
Saxon Chronicles’ and ‘ Domesday Book’ under a great number of 
names, Gravenuic for one (a better name for an archeologist to 
have to do with, perhaps, than for an omnibus conductor); but it 
7s ten miles from the nearest railway station (Wareham), and if 
you were to ask the best authorities—the local horses—I am sure 
they would say the road was hilly. 

Swanage is a homely, old-fashioned town, situated on the bay 
of that name, and has been described by Kingsley with a charac- 
teristic prejudice in favour of his own, as ‘the pleasantest spot to 
be found eastward of the Devon coast.’ (?) Comparisons are odious ; 
but as a matter of fact, there are few places even in Devonshire 
that surpass it in natural beauties. On the south and north 
lie lofty downlands—in the one case close at hand, in the other 
within a mile or so, from which there are splendid views, both 
marine and inland. To the south-east lies the open Channel, 
with invisible Cherbourg opposite, and to the east the Isle of 
Wight: constant as the needle to the Pole, does Swanage regard 
the Needles. 

The waterway in summer weather is alive with craft of all 
kinds, from the great sea-going ships that ‘ pass by to their haven 
under the hill’ (Southampton), to the stone boats hugging the coast 
and carrying our chief native product to Poole or Weymouth. 
What we don’t like to see, except from the cliff top (where we 
know our solitude will not be invaded) is the little cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand (but a very dirty one) which heralds the approach 
of .an excursion steamer from these two latter towns or from 
Bournemouth. Why should the good people of those parts leave 
their piers, their German bands, their bazaars, with their wheels 
of fortune, their nigger minstrels, and all the delights of a sea-side 
resort, to visit our little town, which has only its picturesque sur- 
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roundings to recommend it? We have a daily supply of fresh 
lobsters strictly limited to our needs, and when these persons come 
there are never any lobsters left. 

Swanage always suffered from marine marauders. On Peveril 
Point, a ledge of rock but five minutes’ walk from the hotel, ‘a 
hundred Danish vessels,’ says the local guide-book, ‘met their 
awful fate a thousand years ago.’ The coincidence of number is 
remarkable ; one wonders whether the author might not be induced 
to make the vessels ninety-nine. We fancy some one has attempted 
this, and with the usual result—that of making the author angry 
and defiant ; for on a later page we find ‘the Danish fleet lost 120 
vessels. in Swanage Bay.’ Heaven forbid we should say anything 
against the Bay, which has been compared for beauty, and not 
without reason, to the Bay of Naples; but unless those vessels were 
very small ones, such as foolhardy people now use for crossing the At- 
lantic in, it could not have accommodated them all at once. It must 
have been ‘one down (sunk), another come on.’ That it happened 
is certain, because a stone pillar (with cannon-balls on the top 
which must have been picked up and placed there by some powerful 
anachronism after the engagement) commemorates the fact. 
Swanage is very rich—because, I suppose, of its being such a dépot 
of Purbeck stone—in commemorative pillars. Besides this one to 
Alfred—not the Duke of Edinburgh, but the other—it has one of 
course to Albert the Good ; and others to other people too numer- 
ous to mention, all over the place. We do not despair, when this 
article shall have appeared, of having a similar monument erected 
to our own genius, if any suitable spot for such a thing should still 
be found unoccupied. Stone seats are also everywhere placed for 
the public benefit; each with an inscription, (as though it were a 
tombstone). Some are dedicated to literature : and these, when we 
had once got over the notion of sitting on ‘Sir Walter Scott,’ 
‘Byron,’ &c., we naturally selected: some have a local associa~ 
tion, as in the ‘ Mowlem’ (the patron saint of Swanage, who has 
a temple dedicated to him therein), or ‘Lord Eldon,’ a great 
landowner in those parts; while some immortalise names doubt- 
less known in the stone trade, but otherwise not of world-wide 
reputation. 

Even in the stone walls, opposite objects of interest, little tablets 
are let in, which one at first takes for memorials of some cata- 
strophe, but which are in reality only aids to reflection, such as 
‘ Rest and be thankful,’ or ‘Stop and admire.’ We must confess 
these things give a soupgon of Rosherville to scenes that by no 
means require such adjuncts. We comfort ourselves with the idea 
that they are provided for the excursionists by the steamer, who 
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must also (if they hail from London) be vastly delighted with the 
first object presented to their notice: an immense clock—in a 
garden—which once stood on the Surrey side of London Bridge; 
it was put up to the memory of the Duke of Wellington (as being, 
I suppose, a very punctual man), but suffered so in its inside from 
the vibration of the traffic, that it had to be removed to the sea- 
side. 

Three miles from Swanage is Studlands; the prettiest village, 
except Lynmouth, we ever visited, set in a little wooded bay of its 
own, and absolutely out of the world. Even that has its stone 
monument, the Agglestone—an enormous ancient altar of a very 
interesting kind to strangers. We say to strangers, because on 
inquiring about it of an inhabitant of the village, about fifty years 
of age, he directed us to the thing—-which was about a mile away— 
but frankly confessed that he himself had never taken the trouble 
to go there. There are, however, in that village some people by no 
means without a desire for information. We saw a Studland farmer 
once in the Swanage post-office who was most particularly curious 
as to which corner of an envelope the stamp should be placed upon, 
-and who, when he was informed, expressed a great sense of satisfac- 
tion: he had found, he said, much difference of opinion on the 
point among his friends, and that would now be cleared up. 

The simplicity of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood is 
indeed most extraordinary, and—what is quite as great a rarity in 
thése days—their good manners. A universal civility reigns every- 
where—and a good-humour (though they are not particularly 
prosperous) that would put most Londoners to shame. The 
magnificent air of the place, doubtless, favourably affects their 
livers ; modesty forbids our saying that it produced any great moral 
improvement in our own case, but it swelled our appetite to giant 
size. At the hotel, which is an old-fashioned manor-house adapted 
to that purpose, and admirably conducted, we used positively to 
feel pangs of conscience after the table-d’héte, to think that we 
were boarded by the day, and had taken such advantage of it. 
From its windows, which look upon the Bay, you see all that 
comes by land as well as by sea, because every vehicle has to drive 
in front of the inn before it can turn round—the narrowness of the 
street not admitting of that maneuvre. The maxim that ‘ every- 
thing comes to those who wait’ has therefore a very practical appli- 
cation to the hotel guests, and in some cases the sense of this 
perhaps encourages indolence. But for the pedestrian in Swanage 
there isia. paradise.on all sides. For miles and miles one can follow 
the coastguard path along the cliffs to southward—here dipping into 
creek and cove, there ascending the giddy headland: and on the north 
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we can picnic above Handfast Point and gaze on the huge pillars of 
chalk that the sea has isolated from it, and watch the cormorants 
at their feast beneath us. One of these pillars is called by a name 
never mentioned to ears polite; and another never mentioned at 
all, except in a story we remember connected with a lunatic asylum. 
One of the poor patients used to imagine he had married the Devil’s 
daughter—‘ he would have got on very well with the old people,’ he 
said, ‘except for his mother-in-law;’ the smaller pillar opposite 
Handfast Point is named after her—‘ Old Harry’s wife ;’ the larger 
of course being Old Harry. According to one archeological theory 
(and the popular one), the neighbourhood is indebted to the same 
naturally distinguished personage for the Agglestone. 

The downs are covered with barrows and giants’ graves, which 
afford infinite food for the Dryasdusts, who have also a standing 
dish of which they never tire in the ruins of Corfe Castle, some 
five miles to westward. It was there, as the smallest student of 
Pinnock will remember, that Elfrida stabbed Edward the Martyr 
as he sat on horseback drinking the stirrup cup; and a good many 
‘matters of history’ have taken place there since. Corf means 
gap, and well indicates the position of the fortress. If the parlia- 
mentary party had only waited a few years for the development of 
military science, they need not have incurred the blame of Vandal- 
ism by blowing up so splendid a relic of the past with gunpowder ; 
for, placed on an eminence, it is nevertheless commanded on both 
sides by the neighbouring hills, though in the ante-artillery days 
it might well have been held impregnable. The hardier class of 
pedestrian need indeed never lack for new beauties in the neigh- 
bourhood of Swanage: Tilly Whin, Seacombe, and Whinspit, are 
names which, to those who have once seen those localities, will always 
recall a lovely picture ; while St. Alban’s Head (not a public-house, 
as may be imagined, but a promontory) is a spectacle never to be 
forgotten. Except for its coastguard station, it is an utterly 
lonely spot, for the old Norman Chapel on its crest adds rather 
than detracts from its solitude; this, though one of the oldest, 
is perhaps the smallest church in England, being only thirty feet 
square, but it has survived such storms as inland folks have never 
experienced, and looks like enough to double its age, which 
already counts seven centuries. During the summer months an 
evening service is conducted in it by the Victor of Worth, 
an adjacent village, in the churchyard of which is buried one 
Benjamin H. Jesty, noted, us his tombstone tells us, for having 
been ‘ the first person. who introduced the cowpox by inoculation,’ 
the operation being performed ‘ with a stocking-needle.’ 

For an old-world simple locality which is yet by no means un- 
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comeatable, the neighbourhood, in short, deserves the highest com- 
mendation.' Those who ride or drive have of course a still more 
extensive circle of objects of interest, the finest of which is Lul- 
worth Cove, but with that, at least by name, we are most of us 
acquainted. It has been our object to draw the attention of those 
who like quiet and seclusion to the comparatively unknown merits 
of Swanage as a summer resort. ‘The place,’ as we heard a visitor 
observe, ‘ grows on you ;’ and though the statement sounds alarming, 
we must remember that it is but a little place. 
JAMES PAYN. 


' There is one mistake on the part of the Swanage authorities which cannot be 
too soon remedied: for some reason—a better one, I hope, than bigotry, but still 
an insufficient one—-they close their little pier on Sundays. 





8 Sermon in Stone. 


ON A ‘BUST (UNKNOWN)’ IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Who were you once? Could we but guess, 
We might perchance more boldly 

Define the patient weariness 
That sets your lips so coldly ; 

You lived, we know, for fame and blame ; 
But sure, to friend or foeman, 

You bore some more distinctive name 
Than mere ‘ B. C.,’—and ‘ Roman’? 


Your pedestal would help us much. 
Thereon your acts, your title, 

(Secure from dull Oblivion’s touch !) 
Had doubtless due recital ; 

Vain hope! not even deeds can last ! 
That stone, of which you’re minus, 

Maybe with all your virtues past 
Endows . . a TIGELLINus! 


We seek it not; we should not find. 
But still, it needs no magic 

To tell you wore, like most mankind, 
Your comic mask and tragic ; 

And held that things were false and true, 
Felt angry and forgiving, 

As step by step you stumbled through 
This life-long task . . of living! 


You tried the cul-de-sac of Thought— 
The swift descent of pleasure ; 

You found the best Ambition brought 
Was strangely short of measure ; 

You watched, at last, the fleet days fly, 
Till—drowsier and colder— 

You felt Mercurius standing by 
To touch you on the shoulder. 
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*T was then (why not ?) the whim would come 
That, howso Time should garble 

Those deeds of yours when you were dumb, 
At least you’d live—in Marble ; 

You smiled to think: that after-days 
At least, in Bust or Statue, 

(We all have sick-bed dreams !) would gaze, 
Not quite incurious, at you. 


We gaze; we pity you—be sure! 
In truth, Death’s worst inaction 
Must be less tedious to endure 
Than nameless petrifaction ; 
Far better, in some nook unknown, 
To sleep for once—and soundly, 
Than still survive in wistful stone, 
Forgotten more profoundly ! 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 





easts, Hirds, and Jnsects in Jrish Folk-Dore. 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.—Hamilet. 


THE greater number of superstitions regarding animals, so common 
in all parts of Ireland, like those of France, Germany, Denmark, 
and Sweden, relate to the part played by the brute creation during 
Christ’s life on earth. It is generally supposed that these stories 
had their origin in Pagan times, and that the early Christian 
teachers, despairing of being able to eradicate the superstitious 
observances of the people, thought fit to divert them to their own 
use, and rebaptised the ancient myths and legends. The reader 
of ¢ Farrar’s Life of Christ’ will remember the extracts given from 
the Apocryphal Gospels, which relate how the ox and the ass in 
the stable knelt in adoration at the Saviour’s birth. To this old 
tradition, and to the fact that the ass’s colt was ridden by Christ, 
and has the mark of a cross upon its back, may be traced the 
esteem in which the ass is held throughout Ireland. The people 
consider it lucky to have one of these animals to graze in the field 
with their cattle, thinking its presence a protection from witch 
or fairy. The Roman Catholic peasantry of the county Donegal 
gravely assure you that every ass falls upon its knees at midnight 
on Christmas Eve, and brays three times; and many of them are 
ready to swear that this is certainly the case, they having remained 
awake until the holy hour, on purpose to see and hear it for them- 
selves. In Derry, Antrim, and Tyrone the people say that all the 
animals in the stable do the same. The reader will be reminded 
of the Breton legend that the ox and ass receive the gift of speech 
for the space of an hour upon Christmas Eve. 

The cock is also held in very high esteem, and is believed ty 
be well aware of the reason for rejoicing at Christmas-tide, since 
for nine nights at that season he crows all night long. Nor is 
this belief altogether confined to Roman Catholics. A Presbyterian 
family in Carrigans, a village in the county Donegal, had some 
years ago a hen so piously disposed, that she imitated her crested 
spouse, and crowed loudly on Christmas Eve. Now, as the crowing 
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of a hen is at all other times considered a most unlucky omen, the 
mistress of the house exclaimed in consternation from her hed, 
* Whisht, you villain of a bird! Just wait till to-morrow, an’ I'll 
wring your unlucky neck.’ 

**Deed you will not!’ cried the master. ‘ You'll no stir thon 
hen, for she has more wit nor many a Christian.’ 

So the crowing hen lived on; but had she happened to crow 
at any other time than Christmas Eve, she would have been thought 
the herald of death or misfortune to the family, and would have 
met with a speedy end. Everybody in Ulster knows the old 
saying— 

A whistling maid and a crowing hen 
Was never good in one town end. 


The insect known in some parts of England as the ‘devil’s 
coach-horse,’ in others as the ‘ coffin-cutter,’ and in Ireland and 
the highlands of Scotland as the diaoul, or devil, is everywhere 
in evil repute. If one of the old legends regarding this insect 
is to be believed, it earned the enmity of mankind very early in 
the world’s history. It is said to have eaten the core of the apple 
thrown away by Eve, and to this day a strong smell of apples is 
perceived when it is crushed. But this ancient sinner is hated by 
the Irishman for quite another cause. Judas, on his way to betray 
Christ to His enemies, met a number of diaouls, who turned up 
their tails to indicate the direction in which He had gone. The 
Roman Catholic in Cavan, Louth, and Meath says that anyone 
killing a diaoul before it has time to turn up its tail is forgiven 
seven sins; and if so fortunate as to kill it on a Friday, the sins 
of the whole week are remitted. 

The common blackbeetle has gained a still worse reputation. 
The reason given in all parts of Ireland for the evil odour in which 
this insect is held, is the following. Some days before our Saviour’s 
Passion, when the rulers of the Jews sent men to apprehend Him, 
they met a young man at work in the fields, of whom they in- 
quired whether Jesus of Nazareth had passed that way. 

‘Yes,’ replied the young man. 

‘But when?’ No answer. 

A black beetle, however, raised its tiny head, and said, ‘ Yes- 
terday, yesterday;’ since when it has always been considered a 
praiseworthy action to kill a beetle wherever encountered. The 
Roman Catholics believe that they are forgiven seven sins if they 
kill it on any day in the week except Friday; but if on Friday, 
they are absolved from the sins of the whole week. The Irish- 
speaking peasant, while crushing it, exclaims, ‘ Nie, nie, a-gaddah !’ 
i.¢., * Yesterday, yesterday, you thief!’ Should an educated Pro- 
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testant ask why this insect is persecuted with so much rancour, he 
is not always told the story given above, but sometimes receives 
this answer : ‘ The black clock is listening ; it will tell something.’ 
A favourite cure for whooping-cough in Derry and Donegal is to 
catch a beetle which flies against you unawares (you must not be 
on the look-out for it), and to cork it up tightly ina bottle. As it 
slowly dies, the patient is supposed to get better. Perhaps this 
last. superstition may somehow be connected with the virtuous 
action involved in the destruction of a beetle. 

Before leaving the subject of Irish superstitions relating to 
Christ’s life on earth, we may mention that in Ireland, as in other 
countries, the robin is believed to have plucked a thorn out of the 
crown of thorns, and to have got its breast stained with blood in 
so doing. 

Tinkers are looked down upon in Donegal for the following 
reason. When the blacksmith was ordered to make nails for the 
Cross, he refused, but the tinker consented to make them; and 
Christ condemned him and all his race to be wanderers, and never 
to have a roof of their own to cover them, till the world’s end. 

‘Can that be true?’ we asked the woman who told us the fore- 
going story. ‘Is it not the case that tinkers must wander from 
place to place in order to ply their trade ?’ 

‘Na, na, miss ; it’s the blessed Lord’s judgment on them that 
keeps them from having a house o’ their ain.’ 

The same person declares that she has seen the sun dance for 
joy on Easter morning. ‘She’ (the Irish peasant always makes 
the sun feminine), ‘was just risen above the mountains, when 
she gave three wee skips for joy that Christ is risen. Sure I seen 
it wi’ my ain eyes.’ 

The cock’is esteemed very highly for his wiedom, inherited, in 
all probability, from the ancestor that crowed when Peter denied 
his Lord. Should he crow at an untimely hour, such as from six 
p-m. to eleven p.m., he is believed to prophesy some event affect- 
ing the family, and the mistress hastens to feel his feet. If they 
are cold, her heart sinks, for she knows that he foretells a death; 
but if warm, she is comforted and reassured, sure that the house 
prophet is but rejoicing at the expected arrival of a good letter 
from America, or some other piece of luck. 

A curious anecdote is told of St. Columba’s last night in Ireland, 
in which a cock plays a prominent part. The good saint honoured 
the village of Ballyfay by lodging there, and informed the mistress 
of the house that he must positively leave her at cock-crow next 
morning. The woman’s cock crowed very early in the night, 
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awakening St. Columba, who departed wearily, cursing the village 
as he went, in the following words :— 

Oh, luckless Ballyfay, 

Deprived of Chanticleer, 

Evil to drive away, 

And morning light to cheer. ; 
Since when, no cock has ever been heard to crow at Ballyfay. 

The cock’s superior intelligence sometimes leads him to give 
warning of danger, even during the daytime. About a mile from 
the gap of Barnsmore, in county Donegal, ‘s a lonely inn, standing 
beside a black lake, which reminds the tourist: of Moore’s lines, — 


By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o’er,— 


so dreary is the wide solitude of the surrounding boggy plains and 
distant frowning hills. The mountains of the gap form a majestic 
background to this forbidding picture ; while to your right, as you 
drive along the high road, is the long low building of the inn, 
flanked by a couple of scraggy fir-trees, and to your left the black 
lough. Here the van from Stranorlar to Donegal stops, that the 
horses may drink ; and even so long ago as the end of last century 
‘ the inn was a place of refreshment for travellers. 

In the summer of 1798, when society in Ulster was completely 
disorganised, a poor woman, too weary to go farther, was set down 
with her baby, and a large trunk, at the inn door. A night’s 
lodging was requested, and the tired traveller placed herself by 
the fireside while supper was being prepared. Evil-looking men 
moved about the room, and she saw them cast many glances at 
her trunk, which was unusually large for a poor woman to possess. 
A good deal of whispering in Irish took place, which she, being a 
Derry woman, could not understand ; but the host, as he sharpened 
knives upon the board, seemed to nod towards her in a threatening 
manner. A cock just then strutted up to her, plucked her dress 
with his beak, and crowed loudly. 

‘ Wring his neck, the villain!’ said the host to the servant-girl. 

The bird flew up to the rafters out of harm’s way, but as soon 
as the commotion was over he came down again, and once more 
crowed and plucked the traveller’s gown. Much alarmed, the poor 
woman rose up, and said, as calmly as she could,‘ Tl go a wee 
piece along the road, to look about me. Please take care o’ my 
trunk, an’ I'll be back before the supper’s ready.’ 

No one attempting to detain her, she left the inn with her 
child. “Walking quietly until out of sight of the black lake and 
gaunt firs, she began to run wildly along the road towards the gap. 
A party of yeomanry met her when she was almost exhausted, and 
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to them she told her story. It was a time when all houses were 
liable to be entered and examined. The inn was thoroughly searched ; 
papers were found implicating the host in the rebellion; and 
human remains, as well as clothing, silver, and other valuables, 
discovered on the premises, showed that travellers had been made 
away with there. The woman was conducted to her destination by 
the yeomanry, and did not return to Derry until the troublous 
times were over. She lived to tell her great-grandchildren how the 
cock had saved her life. 

But sometimes the bird of omen has been known to utter his 
faithful warnings in vain. A man named Teague Gallagher, who 
lived on the banks of the Bush, a salmon stream in county Antrim, 
fell into bad company, and fished for salmon on clear nights. He 
and his comrades had met with many alarms since they began 
their dishonest courses, and had more than once been forced to run 
for their lives, and Teague’s wife implored him to give up poaching: 
‘For I canna rest for the fretting, Teague dear, and my heart’s 
quare and heavy,’ said she, on one particular night. She cleared 
away the supper things as she spoke, and at that moment her cock 
and hens fluttered down from their roosts upon the table, crowing 
and flapping their wings. She hastened to feel their feet: they 
were as cold as snow. ‘ The saints defend us!’ cried the frightened 
woman ; ‘listen to the birds, an’ it only nine o’clock at night. 
It’s maybe your death they’re warning us of. Dinna gany after 
the fish this nicht, but gang till yer bed like a Christian man.’ 

Teague was somewhat impressed by the warning, but. went out 
notwithstanding, and the wife sat listening in the cabin, with 
terror at her heart. About an hour afterwards she heard the 
report of a gun. Despair overwhelmed her; someone was killed 
or wounded, and who could it be but her foolhardy Teague, who 
had set all warning at defiance? Tootrue! Her husband’s corpse 
was brought in; he had been shot by the keepers. 

All readers are aware that 


The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throut 
Awake the god of day; and, at his warning, 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

The extravagant and erring spirit hies 

To his confine. 


The writer has been told by a poor woman of an interview she 
had with her dead sister, who came to her bedside, and laid a chilly 
hand upon her breast. 

‘% Why do you come, Peggy dear?” says I. 
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*“ Just to bid you quit your crying an’ lamenting, Grace,” says 
she ; “for in troth you’re keeping me frae my rest.” 

*¢ An’ what is it makes the hand of you that cold, Peggy?” 
says I, for the cold of it went to my heart. 

‘« Troth,” says she, “ you kept me flying about between earth 
an’ heaven, an’ it’s cold there.” 

‘¢¢ An’ was it my lamenting did it on you, mavourneen ? for if 
it was, sorra another tear I'll drop for you.” 

‘« Whisht,” says she, 


“ The cocks do crow, 
And I must go;” 


and wi’ that she faded away.’ 

* Did she never return ?’ 

‘Na, na, miss, dear; she got to her rest, for I lamented nae 
mair ; an’ forbye that I lived three year poor and hungry, till I 
gathered the price of masses for her soul.’ 

In Cork and Kerry the crowing of a cock at night is thought 
to give notice that a ghost is in the house, and then whoever is 
still afoot hurries to bed in trepidation and draws the blanket 
over his head. 


The 
Little inmate full of mirth, 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 


is regarded by our peasantry of all races—Celts, semi-Scotch, and 
descendants of the English settlers—with superstitious interest. 
It is described in Ulster as ‘a gentle wee thing,’ the word ‘ gentle’ 
always meaning of fairy origin. It is thought to be very lucky 
when crickets come to a house, and very unlucky when they 
leave it, and it is considered a dangerous thing to kill them. 
The writer of this article saw her cook stoop to examine 
something on the kitchen floor the other day, and on asking what 
it might be, received the following answer : 

‘It’s a cricket, miss; I thought it was a clock,’ (7.e., black- 
beetle), ‘an’ I was very near putting my foot on it. I’m sure I’m 
glad I did not, for if I had killed it, the other crickets wouldna 
ha’ left one stitch o’ my clothes that they wouldna ha’ cut 
holes in.’ 

This idea about the revengeful feelings of the crickets is 
universal, and is not confined to any race or religion, but how it 
originated we are unable to discover. 

Not long ago we fell in with a ‘ flitting’ on the high road. 
The father went first, with the cart piled with bedding, chairs, 
tables, and other furniture ; next walked the mother, with the cock 
under her arm; then the little son, carrying the cat ; and lastly the 
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younger children, each with a small bundle. We wished the 
family good fortune in their new home. 

‘ Look, miss,’ said the man, taking his tobacco-box out of his 
pocket and showing two crickets within, —‘ look what we’re taking 
wi’ us for luck.’ 

The weasel is accredited with the same revengeful feelings as 
the cricket, and the people are most unwilling to kill one, lest 
all the weasels in the country should track out the murderer, and 
avenge the death of their comrade by cutting his throat. A 
ploughman came from his work in much agitation one evening, 
and on his master inquiring what was the matter, he replied,— 

‘I killed a weasel in the fairy field, your honour, and two 
other weasels has been chasing me up an’ down the furrows all 
day, trying to get at me. Dear, dear, but I had the ill luck!’ 

‘ What folly is this, Martin ?’ 

‘I beg your honour’s pardon, but it’s allowed that weasels ’Il 
pursue you to cut your throat if you kill one o’ them; an’ there 
was a grand-uncle o’ my own killed a weasel, an’ the next day he 
lay down by the roadside E 

© Well, Martin ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, he fell asleep, an’ he was found dead an’ bleeding, 
wi’ dozens 0’ weasels swarming over him!’ 

It is thought unlucky if a weasel should cross the path of any 
one setting out upon a journey:—some misfortune will surely 
follow. The murderous and blood-thirsty nature of this little 
animal is thus explained. When the Danes came to Ireland they 
brought their cats with them, which, when their masters were 
driven out of the country, escaped to the woods and fields and 
turned into weasels! The memory of the Danes is held in detest- 
ation, and red-haired people are considered unlucky, because 
supposed to be descended from them. 

A curious superstition connected with the hare has come lately 
to the writer’s knowledge. Ifa woman about to become a mother 
sees the little white tuft upon a hare’s tail, it is thought that her 
child will be born with a hare-lip; and any man who kills a hare, 
pulls off the tuft of white fur at once, lest this misfortune should 
happen in his own family or in that of a neighbour. But the 
woman may avert all danger of this kind by keeping a small por- 
tion of her petticoat unsewn: if she have but the breadth of an 
inch of this garment unravelled, she may encounter any number 
of hares without fear of injury to her expected infant. 

The idea that a newt is on the watch to creep down the throat 
of any person who happens to fall asleep out-of-doors, so prevalent 
in Ireland, has given rise to many strange stories. A turf-cutter 
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in the county Antrim is said to have been afflicted with the 
company of a newt for several months. He had been so foolish as 
to sleep in the bog one warm summer day. The reptile proving a 
most uncomfortable inmate, he applied to a country doctress for a 
cure. The old woman advised him to eat largely of salt herring, 
which would have the effect of making his disagreeable guest so 
intolerably thirsty, that it would have to come up to drink. 

‘Lie down,’ she concluded, ‘ fornenst the river, wi’ yer mouth 
open, an’ yer troubles ’1] soon be over.’ 

He obeyed strictly, while a crowd of anxious neighbours kept 
watch at a little distance, when, mirabile dictu, they saw a full- 
grown newt, followed by seven little ones, issue from his mouth, 
and hasten down to the stream to drink! Of course the patient 
beat a rapid retreat. 

This little reptile, regarded with so much fear and dislike, has 
however its own use in the world. Anyone who catches it, holds 
it. by its feet, and licks its back three times from the head to the 
tail, will be able henceforth to cure all burns and scalds, if he 
apply his tongue to them immediately after they have been 

- received, before the blisters have begun to rise. As few people 
have courage enough to touch a newt even with their hands, those 
who have acquired this gift of healing are not very many; yet we 
have the pleasure of being acquainted with three old men who are 
thus gifted. 

While writing on the subject of cures performed by animals, it 
is only kind to inform our suffering fellow-creatures that they may 
obtain relief from toothache by rubbing their gums with a young 
frog. A young Irish frog, at any rate, is warranted to ease their 
pain. In Cavan, Louth, and Meath a field-mouse made into broth 
is administered to consumptive patients, as in parts of Germany 
spiders and their webs are swallowed for ague. 

We shall conclude this paper by relating the tragic fate of ‘the 
wren with little quill,—‘the poor wren, the most diminutive of 
birds,’—-who is pursued by far more than half of the inhabitants 
of Ireland with unflagging animosity. Every Roman Catholic of 
the lower classes kills a wren when he has the chance, and the 
reason for his rancour is well known to the Protestants. The 
legend is that during one of the rebellions a party of Protestant, 
soldiers, weary from the hardships they had undergone, lay down 
to sleep in a glen, the sentinels also being overcome with sleep. 
The rebels advanced softly, hoping to surprise them asleep, when 
a wren tapped with its beak three times upon the Protestant drum, 
awakening the drummer-boy, and the assailants were ignominiously 
routed. This incident, not told by Mr. Froude in his History, 
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must, we fear, be accepted with caution, as the Protestants differ 
very much about the date of the occurrence, some saying it took 
place during the massacre of 1641, others in the rebellion of 1798, 
and others, again, in the time of their hero King William ‘ of 
glorious, pious, and immortal memory.’ 

The writer confesses that she has heard the story from 
Protestants only, her researches among Roman Catholics in this 
direction having always been nipped in the bud. ‘ The wren has 
a drop of the diel’s blood in it,’ is all that they will ever say on 
the subject. 

On St. Stephen’s Day, in the south of Ireland, boys carry about 
a wren in a furze-bush, which is decorated with ribbons. They 
shout and dance and sing. Later in the day, when they have 
killed the bird, they knock at all the doors in town and country, 
saying that the wren is in its coffin, and they want money to 
bury it. 

LETITIA M‘CLINTOCK. 











Helen Churchill’s Dover. 


Tue silvery grey of a summer dawn was spreading itself over the 
landscape, rendering soft aud indistinct all familiar objects; yet, 
even seen by its dim, uncertain light, he looked more like one 
grown prematurely old by reason of hard work or withering care, 
than as if he had merely passed from youth to age by the ordinary 
gentle gradations. 

His brow was lined, his hair silvered, and there was a stoop in 
his shoulders which told of hard and continuous toil; yet, notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, there were the remains of youthful 
beauty in the well-shaped head and clear grey eyes. 

He had arrived at the neighbouring town too late the evening 
before to catch the last train to this little out-of-the-way hamlet, too 
late to do aught but seek a bed there; but after three or four 
. hours, the restless craving to complete his journey so overpowered 
him, that he rose and pursued his way on foot. And now with the 
delicate light of early morn silvering the birches, and dimpling 
the waters of the stream, he stood at length where his feet had not 
rested for fifteen years. But these fifteen years, awful as they had 
been at the time, seemed but as a dream now, scarcely to be re- 
called on waking, as he stood thus looking at each well-remembered 
spot. 

There was the quaint, old-fashioned church, where he could 
remember kneeling, a tiny boy, by his mother’s side, and listen- 
ing half-consciously, as he stared about him, to the soft voice 
repeating the responses. He could see himself, older still, gazing 
bashfully from the high-curtained pew across to where, beneath 
marble slabs that spoke of the virtues of those who slept beneath, 
a golden-haired maiden knelt : inside the church, only the narrow 
aisle between them; outside, all the wide dividing space that 
lies between the village doctor’s son and the eldest daughter of 
Squire Churchill. 

With a sigh, the wayfarer brought back his straying thoughts 
from past to present, and became aware that the sun had risen; 
the birds were chirping forth an early song, and the dewdrops 
were glittering all around—on the rose-crowned hedge by which he 
stood, on the sprays of eglantine, and on the far-away green meadows 
that lay between the village of Bythorpe and Bythorpe Manor, 
half-way up the wooded slopes opposite: 
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‘ At length I am home again,’ then he muttered; ‘ at length,’ 
throwing his head back with a certain joyful gesture, and stretch- 
ing out a rough, toil-worn hand, as if in token of greeting— at 
length the years are over—the work is accomplished—-the punish- 
ment wrought out—and I am back to claim my prize!—Ah !’— 
starting slightly, as a voice addressed him with a brief ‘Good 
morning.’ 

‘Good morning—sir.’ Something in the stranger’s appear- 
ance apparently brought forth that ‘sir,’ which had not formed part 
of the original sentence, but was hastily added on as he turned his 
head to see who had addressed him. 

‘You are about betimes,’ the new-comer went on. ‘It is not 
many of the gentry as troubles themselves with the sight of a 
summer sunrise.’ 

‘They miss much,’ said the stranger briefly. ‘ Though perhaps 
to us, who possibly have seen it nearly every morning of our lives, 
it is a common affair enough !’ 

The farmer looked at the speaker in some surprise, and he 
added immediately: ‘I have not seen it myself for many years 
—in England. You belong to Bythorpe,’ he went on, as if anxious 
to divert the conversation from any personal channels. 

‘Man and boy, I have lived here these fifty years. That is 
my farm,’ pointing with a proud, possessive air in the direction 
whence he had come: ‘ Manor Farm.’ 

‘Thén you are-——’ half escaped the lips of the other; but 
the words passed unnoted by his companion. 

‘Dick Stisted, of the Manor Farm,’ he repeated. ‘ Mine now, 
as it was my father’s before me, and will, please God, be my son’s 
by-and-by.’ 

‘A perfect life, Mr. Stisted. A home, a wife, and little ones. 
What could a man require more ?’ 

‘You do not possess them ?’ questioned the farmer, looking up, 
surprised at the energy in the stranger’s voice. 

‘I am not married, he replied briefly. ‘ But,’ he hastened to 
add, fearing his reply might have been abrupt, ‘you know the 
place, you say; then perhaps you can tell me to whom belongs 
yonder house,’ pointing towards the distant towers of Bythorpe 
Manor. ‘ But it may be I am detaining you?’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Mr. Stisted courteously, ‘I’m not pressed for 
time. Yonder house belongs to Squire Churchill. The young 
squire we calls him mostly about here, seeing that his father is dead 
not so long since.’ 

‘ He is dead ?’ 


wot. xL. NO. CLVILI. 
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‘ Ay, surely; and young Mr. Edward has come into the place, 
and married a bonny wife, he has.’ 

‘The old Squire had a daughter, had he not?’ 

‘Two. You knew them?’ 

‘I knew of them,’ the stranger replied evasively. And then, 
pointing to a small white house that was visible through the 
trees,—‘ And to whom does that belong ?’ 

‘That? Why, to Mrs. Sutton, poor body.’ 

‘And why do you pity her ?’ 

‘You must be a stranger indeed, sir, to ask why!’ 

‘Then, enlighten me. Tell me the story.’ 

They had reached the stile now, through which the farmer had 
first appeared upon the scene, and he paused at the stranger’s 
words, and rested his arms upon it. 

‘Story! It is a queer story. Almost too sad to call by such 
a name! She was the doctor’s wife, a sweet pretty woman 
as ever I saw, fifteen years ago, with a fair, handsome boy, that 
she was that proud on, that it would have done you good but to 
see the two together. He, the doctor himself, was a bit cross- 
- grained—leastways, so I’ve heard say—and all the more 
reason why the mother and son should think so much of one 
another. 

‘ The father did not over-like it; still, he was openhanded with 
the young man, educated him finely ; sending him to school and 
College, until it was easy seeing that the boy, who was fine-looking 
enough, was beginning to think no small things of himself. ’Tis 
said he even lifted his eyes to one of Squire Churchill’s daughters 
—leastways, at the last. But I am not telling it you straight on! 
You should come and see my wife, if you wish to hear the story 
well told.’ 

‘But was there such presumption?’ inquired the listener. 
‘You say this young man was well educated and good-looking, 
and perhaps ’—after a second’s hesitation—-‘ the lady liked him.’ 

‘He should have known his place better, said Mr. Stisted 
sturdily ; ‘leastways, he should have learnt it. What is a young 
lady’s fancy worth? She was but sixteen. Squire Churchill’s 
daughters were not for such as he. However, this lovemaking, or 
whatever they chose to call it, was only discovered afterwards, 
when everything was brought to light. And in the mean time the 
tragedy came.’ 

‘Well?’ asked the stranger, leaning forward with interest on 
his face. 

‘A murder was committed here. Yes, you may well start. 
In this quiet village, where nothing was heard of out of the 
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common from one year’s end to another ;—in this village,—in 
that lane where it joins Squire Churchill’s grounds,—Squire 
Churchill’s second son was found dead.’ 

* And : 

‘ And then, as I said before, it all came out about this poor 
young Sutton keeping company with Miss Churchill; for it 
seems the foolish young thing, not being able to see him else- 
where, had agreed to meet him in that very lane on that very 
night ; for one of the farm-labourers saw them part, and her run 
up through the meadows home, only a few minutes before he 
heard a cry, and ran forward to find poor Master Harry lying 
there dead.’ 

‘ Of course Mr. Sutton was taken up ?’ 

‘ Of course, sir. But now comes the queer part of the story. 
For though he was tried, and it was proved most beautifully 
that he had killed Mr. Harry for telling him what he thought 
of his conduct, and was condemned to be hung, and was after- 
wards only let off with transportation for fifteen years,—yet now it 
seems , 

‘ That it was not he, after all ?’ 

‘How did you guess that? The other day there comes the 
news that another man has confessed to the crime on his death- 
bed, so that, after all, young Sutton has suffered all these years for 
what was no fault of his. Leastways,so the young Squire told us, 
t’other day. His mother always believed in him,’ he went on, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘It will come right some day,” she 
often said to me; “ Mr. Stisted, it will come right some day.— 
It is a miscarrying of justice.” His father died—could not lift 
up his head again ; but his mother has aye waited.’ 

Something like a sob burst from his companion, and Farmer 
Stisted looked up in surprise. 

‘I have heard something of this,’ he said in a stammering 
fashion, in answer to the look. ‘I knew this man—that is, I have 
met him.’ 

‘Is that so, sir?’ said the farmer with fresh interest. ‘ Ay, I 
remember you said you had been long out of England. Well, I 
shall be glad to see him back, and shake him by the hand, and bid 
him forget the past. If there is little else, there is still his 
mother to come back to. What was he doing when you saw him, 
sir?’ 

* He had heard he was free.’ 

‘ And what was he like? and was he minded to forget the past, 
and return to England ?’ 

‘He was a saddened, sobered man when I knew him, with only 

HY 
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one hope left, out of the many life had once offered; and he was 
going home.’ 

‘ And what was the hope, if I may make so bold as to ask? 
Perhaps he knew his mother had never believed the evil, and was 
waiting for him?’ 

‘Maybe; but he did not speak of her, perhaps because he was 
so sure of her. He told me that the last night before he left 
England—you know———?’—the farmer nodded—‘that he had 
an interview with—— 

‘Yes, yes,’ interrupted Mr. Stisted sagely ; ‘ we heard all about 
it, though it was kept so dark. It was Miss Helen, bless you, the 
little yellow-haired Miss Churchill. Sixteen years ago nearly, so 
no harm in speaking of it now—and all so changed since! Well, 
she saw him to say “ Good-bye.” ’ 

‘ Yes, so this man told me; and that they parted, she saying 
that, let her people say or do what they might, she would await his 
return in perfect trust and patience.’ 

‘A pity he did not give his love to the other sister,’ remarked 
Mr. Stisted, ‘ if all stories are to be believed.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Because she was in love with him always; and plain though she 
was, Miss Jane was a good, true woman, and has never lifted her 
head or looked at another man since those sad days.’ 

‘Is that really true?’ 

‘No call to misdoubt it, sir: anyone in the village will tell 
you the same story; and as I said before, ’twas a pity, seeing as 
everything has worked round right, that it was not on Miss Jane as 
he set his affections ; for being sv plain, as you might say, mayhap 
there would not have been such a great objection to his having her.’ 

The stranger made no reply, apparently being lost in thought 
over Farmer Stisted’s last words. And he continued : 

‘He would not have been such a bad match in those days, for 
her, at least; for he was a fine gallant-looking young chap, with 
a pleasant word for everyone.’ 

‘You remember him ?’ 

‘Yes, well. I never thought very ill of him, myself. A hasty 
word, a blow, these come over-quickly when the blood is young.’ 

‘Do you think I am like him?’ The speaker drew himself up, 
and stood looking with something almost like anxiety into Farmer 
Stisted’s red, comely face. ‘When I knew him, he added, ‘ we 
used to be often thought to resemble one another.’ 

‘1 cannot see it myself, sir,’ said Mr. Stisted slowly ; ‘ but then, 
sir, begging your pardon, it is not so easy to draw comparisons 
between the young and the old,’ 
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The man addressed unfolded his arms, and leant once more 
against the stile, heaving a quick impatient sigh as he did so. 
‘It is fortunate, is it not, Mr. Stisted, that hearts do not alter as 
quickly as faces do?’ 

‘Nay, sir, I cannot see as you're right there. Hearts grow 
older along with the faces they belong to, else husbands and wives 
would not get along as well as they do. As we grow older our- 
selves, we do not miss the youth in the face opposite ; leastways, I 
don’t in Maggie’s,’ said the farmer simply. 

‘ Perhaps that is because you see the youth still there ; you re- 
member it, you see. But if you had grown old far apart, it would 
perhaps have been different.’ 

‘Maybe,’ replied Mr. Stisted doubtfully, apparently a little out 
of his depths. ‘But come, it is time I was back at the farm. 
Perhaps you would like a bit of breakfast with us, sir? There'll 
be but little doing in the village yet awhile, and my wife will be 
glad to see you.’ 

The stranger accepted the proffered hospitality, and he and the 
farmer turned away together. 

Maggie proved quite as hospitable as her husband had predicted, 
and when breakfast had been partaken of, and Mr. Stisted had 
gone out to his work, the stranger found himself lingering on still, 
talking to sweet, placid-faced Margaret Stisted. 

He had half a mind to ask her about this village tragedy that 
was occupying his mind this morning: but ‘ better not,’ he de- 
cided, ‘ better wait now.’ And he had waited so long, that a little 
longer could not make much difference. 

So he just dawdled on about the farm and the pleasant farm 
garden long enough for the day’s work to be well in hand, and 
then he wished his hostess ‘ Good-bye,’ and with quick, impatient 
steps took his way to the village. 

Once there, he walked straight to the footpath across the 
meadows that led up from Bythorpe village to Bythorpe Manor ; 
but at the entrance-gate he paused, and gazed with tender eyes at 
the little house on the opposite side of the road, that exactly faced 
him—the little creeper-covered cottage where the Doctor’s widow 
lived. 

He even made one half-step towards it; but ‘No,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘ she comes first. We will go there together.’ But still ne 
lingered, as if longing to pierce the mystery of those drawn blinds 
and even as he thus paused, there was the sound of horses’ feet 
and there came in view, down the narrow street, a carriage drawu 
by two fine chestnuts. 

Before it, the village children fell hastily back, and, standing 
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on one side, gazed with mingled awe and admiration. And as- 
suredly it was a sight to call forth admiration, for everything 
seemed so perfect: the carriage itself, the prancing horses, the 
fair-haired girl, so like the young, lovely mother by whose side she 
sat, the two little golden-headed children opposite. There was 
surely no fault to be found anywhere. 

Only, to a wayfarer standing by the roadside gazing at them, 
the sun seemed of a sudden to be darkened in heaven, the earth to 
have lost the beauty of a summer’s morn. 

‘Helen!’ he cried in tones of anguish wrung from a breaking 
heart, but she did not hear. 

She saw him, of course, for she was looking at him, wondering, 
maybe, who this stranger was in familiar little Bythorpe. But that 
was all. 

The dust from the carriage-wheels made thick the air for a 
moment, and when it cleared away the vision had vanished. 

‘Who is it ?’ he questioned when he could command his voice, 
turning to a villager standing by his side. 

‘Yon lady? Lady Edmeade. She’s goin’ to Lunnon. She 
- was a daughter of the old Squire’s, he added, ‘and married Sir 
Wilfred Edmeade.’ 

‘ Has she been married long ?” 

‘ Let us see now. “Twill be fourteen years come August, for it 
was the same day, I mind well, as my youngest was born. Eh, 
but she has bonnie children,’ he murmured as he turned away. 

And Robert Sutton found himself alone in the bright early 
sun, scarcely four hours since he saw it rise for what was to have 
been the happiest day of his life, and already the end had come. 

He waited thus, reviewing this ending to his romance, for a few 
seconds; thinking of the sunny-haired, broken-hearted girl, who 
had clung to him these long, long years ago, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks. 

‘I believe in you, Robert. Whatever the world may say, I 
believe in you. Only swear to me that you will credit nothing 
against me that you may hear, for I will be true to you. And oh, 
Robert, directly you are free, come straight to me. I will wait, 
though it be for years!’ 

And he had kissed her and sworn it. 

Now the oath was fulfilled—his part of it, at least; he had 
come back. 

Then, those few brief seconds over, he crossed the little dusty 
road, passed the village school, whence issued the sound of many 
children’s voices singing the morning hymn, and entered the low 
cottage opposite, and knelt with a great tearless sob at the feet of 
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an old blind woman, who, putting out a withered hand, and stroking 
softly the curls so thickly strewn with grey, murmured, ‘ My son, 
my son! Have you come, then, at last? Ah! it has been weary 
waiting ; but I lived on, for I knew the truth must be known some 
day, and that then you would come home.’ 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MISS MOLLY.’ 





ADhuttiecock and Battledore. 


LovE comes no more, or rarely comes 
Again to his deserted homes ; 

To hearts that once have loved, and yet 
Must now remember to forget. 


So thought I as but yesterday 
I pass’d out with Louise to play 
Upon the lawn at battledore ; 
Yet ‘ love is love for evermore!’ 


Our game soon ended, ’neath the limes 

We sat and talked of olden times :—- 
‘Two years ago! Tis long,’ she said, 
‘Since last we met: we thought you dead !’ 


A sadness as of discontent 

Was in her loving speech, that lent 
Enchantment to the linden-trees ; 
I spoke her name, I said—‘ Louise, 


‘When last we met, too young, ’tis true, 
Was my heart’s love for love of you ; 
Will you forgive if I avow 
You loved me then, I love you now ?’ 


She turned, a smile was on her face ; 
She turned but for a moment’s space ; 
Yet ere her hand in mine she'd lay, 
Her timorous glances seem’d to say, 


‘© At battledore too long we’ve play’d, 
Now you, now I—yet I’m afraid : 
Will you be true if I too vow 


I loved you then, I[—love you now ?’ 
8. WADDINGTON. 





Queen of the DBeadotw. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


CuarteR XLVII. 


THE PURSUIT. 


In accordance with the permission granted him, Walton prepared 
to call at Sarah’s hotel in the morning. He got up fully an 
hour and a half earlier than usual—-in itself a considerable sacrifice 
—and dressed himself quickly. He took his breakfast in haste, 
settled his bill, and went out with the full conviction that he was 
to carry Sarah home with him in triumph by the midday train. 
St. Dunstan’s clock told him that it was not yet nine, and he 
hesitated. Although he was anxious to make his call as early as 
possible, this was surely too early, considering how much she 
must have been fatigued by all the excitement of the previous two 
days. He did not wish to intrude upon her until she might be 
reasonably expected to have had a good rest, and his ideas as to 
the time which one might spend in bed were most liberal. How- 
ever, in her case and under the circumstances, he would strain a 
point and call at ten. 

So he turned down to the Embankment, and, leaning over the 
parapet, gazed vacantly at the barges trailing their slow length 
along, and at the crowded steamers hurrying up and down the 
river, wondering vaguely what all these people found to do, how 
they managed to pay their way, and if any of them knew what it 
was to sit under the sword of Damocles, which hung over his head 
in the guise of impending bankruptcy. His thoughts and fancies 
were somewhat confused: he looked gloomily upon the state of his 
affairs, and yet he was merry in imagining the pleasure he would 
give to Polly in so promptly carrying out her orders. 

The confused state of his mind was no doubt in part due to the 
fact that he had sat up late with some friends in the Temple, and 
that he had got up early. But, whatever the cause, Tom Walton, 
leaning over the parapet and gazing at the river and its life, had 
never felt so serious and thoughtful before. 

Big Ben struck the hour, and he started as from a dream—or 
rather from a ‘ morning-mare,’ which is much more disagree- 
able than a nightmare. He wished he had taken a smart walk 
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instead of loitering there, making himself miserable by the remem- 
brance of things which were passed and could not be helped now. 
He had always pretended to act upon the theory that there was no 
use crying over spilt milk—the only theory, he asserted, which could 
enable a man to enjoy life as it came. 

But Sarah bothered him, and he wished to heaven he had never 
seen her. Had he deceived her? He could not see how or why 
it should be said that he had done so. She had deceived herself— 
misinterpreted his words and actions; taken mere courtesies for 
tokens of love, and it was hard upon a fellow to be blamed for 
ruining a woman’s life because he had been good-natured. Being 
a man, he could not say this to anyone ; and he was shrewdly aware 
that he would not be believed if he did say it. 

However, it was comforting to be able to say it to himself; it 
relieved his mind of some unpleasant reflections; and he walked 
briskly to the hotel. The porter he had seen on the previous day, 
and tipped, was in his place. 

‘ The lady went away at nine o’clock this morning, sir, and told 
me to give you this when you called.’ 

The man placed a large envelope in his hands, and Walton 
‘instantly opened it. There were a number of bank-notes in it, but 
these he disregarded, and seized upon the letter which lay beside, 
them. He read this :— 

‘ My dear Sir,—I have taken from the money you were so good 
as to leave with me yesterday the amount which you borrowed 
from my father; the money which he won by bets I cannot accept, 
and, therefore, return it. I have done this to satisfy your con- 
' seience, although I do not deny that the money is useful to me 
in my present circumstances. But even that consideration weighs 
less with me than the desire to satisfy you. I beg of you to accept 
this arrangement as final, and to spare me any further pressure 
about this disagreeable matter. 

‘I also beg of you not to seek me again. I am grateful for the 
kindliness which prompted you to come to London in search of me, 
and I thank you for it with all my heart. But your presence dis- 
tresses me—and I believe you would not wilfully add to my pain 
in separating myself from the dearest ties of my life. It is only 
for a time—I hope a short time. When you are married and 
settled down in your new state, I shall come to see you: I pray 
that I may be able to do so with a pure heart, and without any 
unhappy reflections. Please take the letter enclosed to the 
Meadow. And now, good-bye; I hope we shall meet next time 
under happier conditions than those of yesterday. 

‘S. H 
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Whilst he was reading, Walton experienced a peculiar sensz- 
tion in his throat—as if there were an indiarubber air ball in it, 
swelling and contracting alternately and causing him to breathe 
short and quickly. He had never felt anything like it before; 
and there passed through his mind at the same time the burden 
of an old-fashioned song which his sister Carry used frequently to 
warble in her thin voice :— 

‘I love the maid for loving me, 
I love the maid for loving me !’ 

‘I wish we had been in Utah, so that I might have married 
them both,’ was his mental exclamation; not considering the 
extreme probability that, even if they had been in Mormon-land, 
neither of the ladies would have consented to his arrangement, 
agreeable as it might appear to him. 

The absolute resignation expressed in the girl’s letter touched 
him to the quick—touched him even more than her generosity 
had done. Of course he was determined that she should have the 
money she had returned to him, whether she liked it or not; and 
he would deliver the letter she had enclosed for Polly as soon as 
possible. But on Polly’s account he was chagrined that Sarah 
should have managed so easily to escape from him—just, too, 
when he was congratulating himself on the complete and prompt 
success of his energetic tactics. He had so seldom been energetic 
in anything, except billiards and betting, that the sensation was 
delightfully novel, and he felt proud of himself. Despite her 
injunction, he was resolved to trace her. 

Whilst these thoughts were passing rapidly through his mind, 
the porter had been standing watching him with curious eyes, in 
which there gradually dawned a suspicion that there was some- 
thing wrong about this business. 

‘Did you hear where she told the cabman to drive to?’ said 
Walton, with sudden activity in his movement towards the door. 

* Euston Square, I heard the lady say, as I was handing up her 
portmanteau.’ 

‘ Was it exactly nine when she left ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, the cab was ordered to be here at nine; but then we 
had to bring the lady’s luggage out, and, although it was only a 
trunk and a portmanteau, there would be a little time taken up 
in doing that.’ ataiiiied 

‘We can count ten minutes for it. Thank you.’ And Walton 
darted out, forgetting in his haste to tip the man. 

‘It’s a rum go, muttered the porter, looking after bim dis- 
contentedly ; and if he had been in charge of the plate, he would 
have gone immediately and counted the spoons. 
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Walton hailed a cab in the Strand, and directed the man to 
drive to the Euston Square station. As soon as he had seated 
himself he looked at his watch, in order to note how long the cab 
would be in getting to the station. His idea was that, by making 
a calculation of the time thus occupied, he might be able to make 
a fair guess as to what train Sarah had taken. The journey was 
performed in twenty-five minutes. Then, supposing she had started 
at ten minutes past nine, she would have been at the station at 
9.35. Allowing for the time which would be taken up in taking 
her ticket and getting her luggage labelled—which could not be 
done by a woman in less than fifteen minutes—she must have 
taken some train after 9.50. 

‘What train starts after 9.50, please?’ he inquired of the 
first official he encountered. 

‘The North Mail, sir, starts at ten o’clock.’ 

That was it, he felt sure: she had gone off somewhere to the 
North in order to avoid pursuit! He was going into the business 
with all the ardour of an amateur detective, and he would not 
leave a stone unturned in his search. He knew that it was useless 
to ask the booking-clerk here for any information, as he could not 
through his loophole and in his hurry see enough of her to be able 
to identify her by description. He went on to the platform and 
questioned superintendent, guards, and porters, describing Sarah 
as distinctly as he could; but he could gain no information. 
Even the trunk and portmanteau failed to enable the officials to 
identify her, and at last he had to give it up. He stood on the 
platform amidst the whirljof busy life, many tongues clatter- 
ing around him, engines whistling shrilly as trains came and went, 
people hurrying to and fro; and he barely saved his shins on several 
occasions as porters wheeling their trucksful of luggage shouted at 
him, ‘ By your leave, sir, —so deeply was he involved in speculations 
as to what he was to do next. 

Clearly he had been baffled, and all the energy on which he 
had been priding himself had proved of no account. He stood 
brooding over his discomfiture and gazing vacantly at all around 
him; he saw nothing, heard nothing, and cared for nothing, so 
chagrined was he at being so easily outwitted. He was relieved 
by two ideas which flashed through his mind. 

First, he would find out when the guard of the North Mail 
would return and could be seen; second, Sarah’s letter to Polly 
would no doubt solve the whole difficulty, as she was sure to tell 
her something of her movements. 

He acted instantly. Hesought the station-master, and learned 
that one of the guards went only as far as Carlisle, and that he 
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might be seen next day. That was satisfactory; and, looking at 
the clock, he saw that he had still time to catch the midday train 
for Dunthorpe. He telegraphed to the master of the Queen’s 
Hotel to have a gig at the station for him, and he set off at once 
in a hansom for the Bishopsgate Street station. He was just in 
time to get his ticket and to find a first-class smoking compart- 
ment. 

Then he felt more at ease; he filled his pipe, and as he smoked 
mused about the terrible fuss that was being made over a very 
small matter, as it appeared to him. 

‘Why the devil shouldn’t she be allowed to go her own way, if 
she wants to?’ he asked himself as he leaned back on the cushions 
and enjoyed the rest after the previous night’s gaieties and the 
morning’s exertions. ‘It would be just as well to have her out of 
the way, in any case—a great deal better, in fact, than having her 
white face standing before me as a continual reproach for some 
wrong I never intended—and which, confound her, she has created 
herself. I'll speak to Polly about that. ... Poor Sarah! I am 
sorry. I did not know the harm I was doing. I did not know 
what there was in you, and how you must have suffered !’ 

But that was sentimental, and he turned away from it with an 


impatient exclamation—‘ Bosh !’ 


CuarTteR XLVIII. 


THE RESCUE. 


HE was inclined to attribute some part of his feeling of utter 
dejection to the dulness of the atmosphere and the steady down- 
pour of rain. At Euston Square either the rain had been slight 
compared to what he saw now or he had been too much absorbed 
to observe it. As the train approached Lea Bridge he saw the 
fields lying a foot deep under water, and the straight lines of the 
rain seemed like the result of a countless number of waterspouts 
that had burst in the sky; and the roof of the carriage groaned 
under the force of the descending streams. 

‘This will be a bad job for us, he muttered gloomily as he 
smoked, and, contemplating the flooded state of the country, 
thought of the still ungathered crops of the Abbey. 

‘It has been going on like this for the last sixteen hours down 
our way,’ said a gentleman sitting opposite, and who had observed 
the anxious look on Walton’s face. ‘ My place is a little beyond 
Stortford, and I fancy we shall have to build an ark immediately.’ 

‘Then we must be in for it too, There never was a flood any- 
where but we got the worst ot its 
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The gentleman was interested; and Walton, always ready to 
speak to anyone, beguiled the time—-so far as he was himself con- 
cerned, at any rate—in giving graphic descriptions of the floods he 
had witnessed in his part of the country: ricks carried away, 
horses and cattle drowned, and men, too, drowned in attempting 
to ford the river. 

On arriving at Bishop-Stortford he learned that there had been 
an accident on the line, and the train could proceed no farther. 
The waiting-rooms were crowded with passengers, and some car- 
riages on the siding were also filled with people, seeking shelter 
from the pelting rain. 

‘ But when shall we be able to get on ?’ Walton inquired of one 
of the porters who was bustling about performing no duty that was 
apparent to the eyes of those uninitiated in the ways of railway 
officials. 

‘ Can’t say, sir,’ was the explicit reply. 

‘What is the nature of the accident?’ was Walton’s next 
inquiry. 

‘Don’t know, sir.’ And the porter, having given all this satis- 
factory information, hurried away, lest more questions should be 
’ put to him. 

Walton was thus left, like the other passengers, uncertain what 
todo. A train might be ready and the line clear in five minutes 
or five hours, or maybe not till next day. None of the officials 
would give anything but the vaguest of answers, not only in regard 
to the accident, but in} regard to the probable period which the 
travellers might have to remain at the station. 

He waited an hour, marching up and down impatiently, and 
getting wet through. He looked at his watch repeatedly, and as 
the time passed became more and more impatient of the delay. 
He calculated upon being at the Meadow by three o’clock; it was 
now four, the rain still falling heavily, and still no sign of a train 
being ready to take him forward. Polly would be waiting 
anxiously, and, not knowing the cause of the delay, would be think- 
ing unkindly of him. Of course his explanation would suffice to 
clear him of all blame, but he could not bear the thought of keep- 
ing her in suspense. Fortune seemed to be turning against him 
cruelly, and he fell back upon her unkindness with more than his 
usual bitterness. 

‘Just my luck! if there is anything going wrong, I am sure to 
have a share of it.’ 

He had often said that to himself, but never with such entire 
conviction that he was unfairly dealt with as at present. If Jim 
had been with him he could easily have overcome the difficulty : 
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the distance between him and the Meadow was little more than 
fifteen miles across country, and he could have done it in an hour, 
making all allowance for rain and floods, by cutting through the 
fields of Farmer Harwood and taking the river at a point opposite 
the Meadow, instead of going down to the ford. 

Capital! He could hire a horse, and laugh at the railway; but 
he made one more effort to discover when there was a likelihood 
of the train being able to proceed, receiving the same indefinite 
answers as before. Everyone he spoke to seemed to be afraid of 
committing himself by giving satisfactory information. 

Walton turned on his heel, indignant at the absurdity of this 
arrangement, by which the travellers were kept in uncertainty as 
to when they were to be enabled to continue their journey. He 
bowed his head before the rain, and made his way to one of the 
principal hotels in the town, where he was known, and asked the 
landlord for a horse to carry him to Dunthorpe. 

The landlord was a shrewd-looking man, with keen grey eyes 
and bushy brown whiskers; dressed in grey tweed of a decidedly 
sporting cut. The sporting proclivities of the landlord formed, 
indeed, his bond of fellowship with Walton. They had had several 
transactions together. 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say, Mr. Walton, that you would 
attempt to ride to the Abbey in such a storm as this?’ the man 
exclaimed in surprise. ‘ You are wet to the skin already. 

‘ Then I can’t be any wetter outside, and you can give me some 
brandy to fortify me inside. There is no chance of a train for 
Heaven knows how long. The matter is important; and so, if you 
can give me anything that can carry eleven stone, I mean to start 
at once.’ 

‘T’ve got the mare I bought at Doncaster last year; she goes 
well, but she’s a little skittish.’ 

‘This weather will take the skittishness out of her pretty soon. 
Get her saddled.’ 

The landlord still hesitated, but he did not want to disoblige 
one who was not only a good customer himself, but one in whose 
train more customers came. So he gave the order. Walton drank 
his brandy, chatted a few minutes with the pretty hostess about 
the horrible weather, and by that time the mare was at the door. 

* Will you not take a waterproof?’ asked the landlord, noticing 
that Walton’s clothes were steaming. 

Walton had more sense than his host. 

‘No, thank you, Iam better without it, seeing that I am so 
drenched already.’ 

‘Well, mind, she jibs.’ 
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‘ All right.’ And away he went down the street at a smart trot, 
the mare behaving very respectfully—whether on account of the 
equine instinct which immediately discovers when there isa skilled 
hand holding the reins, and at once commanding submission, or to 
the cooling effect of the bath she was getting, it would not be easy 
to say. At any rate, she gave the rider no trouble. 

When he had got away from the town, the heavy rain gradually 
changed to a lighter degree, a steady drizzle, which the wind, now 
rising, blew into his eyes, and so interfered with their office even 
more than the downpour had done. He could scarcely see two 
lengths of the horse beyond ; it seemed to him as if he were riding 
through steam, and he fancied it would be something like this if 
he were trotting through the clouds; the trees lifted their heads 
through the haze like shadows of themselves. But he knew the 
road well, and was not afraid of losing his way. 

Luckily for him, the rain had ceased by the time he reached 
Harwood’s farm and struck across the fields, the mare wading 
through six inches of water, and in some places up to her knees 
in it. The river was swollen, and was rushing along, brown and 
angry. Walton, however, had seen it much worse than this; and 
besides, he believed that he knew a part where he could cross as 
easily as at the ford. There was a road on the other side, and he 
could see through the grey haze that it was comparatively free 
from water; he also observed, as he was moving slowly up and 
down seeking the place where he proposed to attempt the river, a 
man riding along on a powerfully-built, horse. Walton wished 
that he could have exchanged the slim mare under him for that 
horse; he would have had no hesitation then in entering the 
river at any point. 

The horseman observed him tov, and drew rein, watching for 
a minute to discover his purpose ; and then suddenly realising what 
it was, he shouted and gesticulated to him not to attempt to ford 
the river there. 

Walton saw the gesticulations; he heard the sound of the 
voice ; and although he could not hear the words, he understood their 
meaning. It was Michael Hazell’s voice, and the knowledge that 
he was looking on goaded him to ride into the rushing water 
without that cautious selection he had intended to make of the 
point at which he was to do so. The mare behaved bravely in her 
first few steps; but finding the current too strong and her hoofs 
slipping, the vice that was in her showed itself—she swerved 
suddenly as if to turn back, and Walton was thrown from the 
saddle. 

Michael galloped a few yards down the road; then dashed inte 
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the water, and caught Walton by the collar as he was being swept 
along after the mare amidstream—his knowledge of swimming 
had kept him afloat, but he had been powerless to turn in any 
direction except that in which the current carried him. 

‘Hold tight by the saddle, for God’s sake,’ cried Michael 
earnestly. ‘I require both hands to steady the horse in turning.’ 

The horse, powerful as it was, staggered a little in turning, and 
Michael gripped Walton by the collar, fearing that he might lose 
his hold. The horse, snorting and sensible of its own danger, made 
a desperate effort and reached the bank, Michael dragging Walton 
with him. 

Walton sank upon the ground, panting, and so exhausted that 
he was unable to speak for a few minutes. Michael dismounted in 
a moment, and, bending on one knee, raised up the head of the 
half-drowned man. 

‘ You cannot have swallowed much water—I saw you swimming.’ 

After a little time Walton gasped feebly : 

‘No—it’s all right—only, that was a narrow squeak from 
kingdom come. I’m done up, that’s all. I never thought before 
—that—that the water was such a giant.’ 

‘I want you to get on the horse, and I’ll take you to the 
nearest house.’ 

‘The Meadow is the nearest—take me there.’ 

Michael knew that Polly’s house was the nearest, but he shrank 
at the request to take him to it. He did not hesitate, however ; 
he assisted Walton to rise, and almost lifted him into the saddle. 
Then, guiding the horse with one hand, with the other he steadied 
the rider, and proceeded up through the now sodden hayfield to 
the house. It was a sad sight to see the ricks of hay and grain 
soaked with water and already smoking in a way which indicated 
serious damage if not absolute loss. Michael was deeply concerned 
by this evidence of Polly’s misfortune at the very time when she 
was resigning her capital to him. 

She saw them as they approached the door and went to them. 
She had become so pale during the last few days that no change 
which sudden fright could make would have been observable. 
When she saw Walton, dripping, faint, and white, she asked quickly 
but calmly : 

‘ What has happened ?’ 

Michael answered : 

‘He was attempting to cross the river at the foot of the 
Meadow, but his horse slipped from under him, and he has exhausted 
himself in the effort to get out of the water. I want you to let 
me have a bedroom for him for a few hours, and a heap of blankets.’ 
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Polly gave her directions promptly; and whilst Michael was 
leading Walton upstairs extra blankets were provided. Then the 
good-natured fellow assisted him to undress, got a rough towel, and 
scrubbed him vigorously till the blood circulated freely. Next he 
procured a hot drink for him, rolled him up in the blankets, and 
bade him keep quiet until he should return from the Abbey with 
a supply of dry clothes. 

‘Stop a minute, you good Samaritan,’ said Walton, still feebly. 
‘It would be better to send some one for the things instead of 
going away, leaving twopence and a helpless chap in a house 
where there are only women.’ 

‘I intended to send Carter to you; he can do everything you 
require; and I think it would be best for me to go, as your 
mother and sisters will doubtless be much alarmed, and I could 
give explanations which would relieve them.’ 

Walton’s body shook with laughter, to which he was too 
feeble to give vent, at the idea of the sisters being at all alarmed 
at anything concerning him except his marriage. 

‘ Mother would be,’ he said, closing his eyes; ‘ but she would 
be alarmed if a wasp stung me, and think death must ensue. I 
* have no ‘doubt she is in bed now, poor body, and suffering great 
distress under the impression that we have come to the second 
deluge. That has been her way every time we have had a flood.’ 

‘All the more reason why I should go and assure her of your 
safety.’ 

‘She thinks I am in London, and there is no necessity for tell- 
ing her anything about my being here. Carry may be a little 
hysterical, but the others will take it quietly enough. Besides, in 
an hour or two I shall be on my feet again. It’s only exhaustion. 
I was up late last night enjoying myself, and up early this morn- 
ing, only to meet with a good deal of worry. Then there was the 
waiting at the station, the ride through the rain, and the fight 
with that horrible river.’ (He shuddered at the thought of it.) ‘I 
had become so exhausted, Hazell, that I had given myself up, and 
was calculating how soon all would be over, when you got hold of 
me. What has become of the mare ?’ 

He had been lying with his eyes closed all the time until he 
remembered the companion of his misfortune; then he raised him- 
self on his elbow, and looked eagerly at Michael. Horses had 
proved almost ruinous to him, but it was a redeeming trait in his 
character that he had a sincere affection for them. 

‘IT had no time to think of her,’ answered Michael; ‘ but we 
shall soon have news, as Toby Carter has gone to look after her.’ 

‘ Then send old Carter to fetch the clothes, and you stay here. 
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I want you to tell Polly—Miss Holt, I ought to say—that Sarah 
escaped me, I did my best and failed. But she gave me a letter 
for her cousin, which you will find in the breast-pocket of my 
coat. I thought maybe that would tell where she had gone to, 
and that was why I was in such mighty haste to get here.’ 

Michael agreed to do as he wished, and Walton briefly told 
him of his pursuit to the Euston Square station, and the 1eason 
for his belief that she had taken the train to the North. 

‘The North! Why, then she has gone to her aunt, Mis Fyfe,’ 
exclaimed Michael. 


CuarTteR XLIX. 


CONFESSION. 


From the garret windows of the Meadow an excellent view of the 
surrounding country could be obtained. Polly, in a strange mood 
—a mood in which she wanted to escape from herself, without 
being quite able (or willing?) to define the reason—went up to 
the garret whilst Michael was attending to Walton. 

She looked up to a dull grey sky which presented no gleam of 
promise of relief; she looked down upon its counterpart in the 
dull grey waters which covered the country round as far as the eye 
could reach. Under the trees there was intense blackness, for their 
shadows took no form in the muddy water. The rain had ceased 
for a time ; but presently she heard a whispering amongst the trees, 
and she knew that it foreboded more rain. Then there was a peal 
of thunder which shook the house, followed instantly by terrible 
zigzag bars of fire flashing across the sky, which almost blinded 
her and caused her to start back with hands on her eyes, they 
seemed so near. The deluge began again—the rain descended in 
dense grey torrents. Another thunder-peal, apparently just over- 
head, and the sky was lit by a broad white light, crossed instantly 
by the zigzag bars of fire which struck downwards towards the earth. 

Gradually the peals of thunder seemed to become more distant, 
and the intervals between the sound and the flash of the lightning 
longer; but the rain continued to pour down steadily, and dark- 
ness fell upon the earth, broken only by the frequent fierce glare 
across the sky. 

She stood there, wondering and awe-stricken : it was beautiful, 
and yet so terrible! God’s power was great: God’s wrath was 
great unspeakably; and then the weak soul descended to the 
earth, and it seemed to her as if the wrath were too great; for this 
storm meant utter ruin to her harvest, and consequently to her. 
She gazed, now calmly, at the wonders passing around, her cheeks 
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white, and lips closed tightly : there was something approaching to 
despair in the expression of the woman’s face; and there was a 
sign of dogged resolution about the mouth. 

Mr. Patchett had good-naturedly called on her and again 
attempted to persuade her not to interfere with the arrangement 
made by Michael on her behalf; but she firmly refused to alter 
her decision. Then he pleaded again that she could not under- 
stand the position, or she would not be so foolhardy: should she 
turn away this money —which really in a moral sense was her own— 
she would have to depend entirely upon the results of this year’s 
harvest for the means wherewith to pay her rent. 

Even that alarming intimation failed to move her, and 
Patchett went away with the impression that the one woman to 
whom he had given credit for some wit in business transactions 
was the most obstinate and foolish he had ever come across. How- 
ever, he had done his duty and something more: he had warned her 
that the position was a most critical one, and had told her plainly 
that he was sure she would repent this rashness when it was too 
late. She had in turn assured him that, although she might be 
- thrown into difficulties by the decision she had come to, she had 
no fear of repenting the act. 

Uncle Job’s voice was calling to her from the grave to do justice 
to his son as her conscience should direct, and she was doing her best 
to obey him—to do what she thought he would have wished her 
todo. As she stood watching the wild storm, she began to realise 
the full misery of her position; but she had no regret for what she 
had done; not the faintest desire to retract—only she saw the 
desolation that was before her, separated as she was from Michael, 
and Sarah away. 

Walton might have been a support to her in this crisis; but 
now that she knew of Sarah’s feeling towards him, he was as far 
removed from her thoughts as that dull sky was from the earth. 
Her ambition was to find some means of proving to him the worth 
of Sarah, and so make her happy. That was the object before 
her now, and it gave her some consolation to think that, however 
miserable she might be herself, there was still a possibility of being 
able to do something to help forward the happiness of others. It 
was an object to achieve, and that saved her from utter despair. 

The thunder-storm had passed over the house, and only dis- 
tant rumblings at intervals proclaimed that the fearful element 
was busy in other districts ; but the dreary rain still held its sway 
and darkness deepened its dreariness, although the moon struggled 
to force its rays through the water-clouds. As a strange contrast 
to the present moment came the remembrance of the day when 
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she had sat on the stile at the foot of the Meadow, in bright sur- 
shine, wondering which of the lovers she should choose; and now, 
in the darkness and facing the storm, she knew herself, and knew 
the man she loved—the man she had loved all along. 

It is always a bitter thing to find ourselves out; to find that 
we have been coquetting with our own happiness and diligently 
making mountains of molehills in order to excuse our folly. She 
had made the discovery, and was bold enough to own, to herself, 
that she had been a fool. But she was not going to proclaim that 
fact from the housetops. What she had to bear as the consequence 
of her folly, she would bear; what she had to do, she would do 
to the best of her ability, and in good faith that by-and-by, having 
done her duty, she would obtain ease of mind. It was a consola- 
tion to think that the sorest wound would heal in time, and that 
the bitterest memory would be softened by the same great power. 

She was startled by the sound of Michael’s voice behind her. 

‘Why have you hidden yourself up here, Polly? I have been 
searching for you during the last hour, and we could not make 
out what had become of you until, just now, one of the girls told 
me she had seen you go upstairs to the garret. She had been out 
milking, or I should have found you sooner.’ 

She became cold as ice, but her nerves thrilled, and she 
shivered as if she felt the cold. 

‘I did not know that you would want me,’ she answered calmly, 
turning from the window. 

It was so dark that he could not see her face, and thus he 
escaped the pain which the expression of anguish upon it would 
have caused him. The tone of her voice indicated to him that 
she did not incline towards reconciliation—that in fact she felt his 
presence an incumbrance; and no doubt that was her reason for 
hiding up in the garret. She had, of course, expected him to 
have gone away long ago, and so leave her free to attend upon 
Walton herself. 

Michael possessed the nature which is happily gifted with the 
power of being entirely unconscious of self when there is some- 
thing to be done for others—indeed, he could manage things for 
others with a great deal more boldness than he could show in his 
own affairs, although he was by no means a fool in his bargains; 
only, he was keener in his dealings when he was acting for a friend, 
whereas when he was alone concerned he allowed generosity some 
part in the account. So, at present, he shook off the disagreeable 
sensation which her cold manner had produced and went straight 
to the business in hand. 

* Walton was anxious that. you should have his report as soon 
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as possible and has entrusted it to me. Shall I repeat it here, or 
shall we go downstairs, where we can have alight? He brings 
this letter from Sarah to you, and I think you should read it 
before I give you his account of what he has done.’ 

She took the letter as she passed him, saying: 

‘We shall go downstairs. I am sorry you had so much 
trouble in finding me.’ 

He stood back, and she passed him like a shadow in the misty 
twilight. He trembled a little; but perhaps that was due to the 
fact that, in spite of his high waterproof leggings and coat, he too 
had got soaked in the river; or to the monotonous sound of the 
rain outside having some effect upon his nervous system. At any 
rate, he shivered, and was annoyed with himself for doing so: he 
did not happen to think that violent emotion makes one tremble 
more than cold can do. 

He followed her down to the parlour, where she, with all the 
deliberation and calmness of a person whose mind was in no way 
disturbed, took the lamp from the sideboard and lit it. As the 
flame showed her face, so white and woebegone, he forgot his 
resolution to speak to her about nothing but Sarah, and he 

exclaimed : 

‘Good God! Polly, what is the matter with you? You are 
ill!’ 

Her hand trembled as she turned down the light a little; but 
the pause gave him time to think that it was on account of Walton 
she looked so pale. 

‘I don’t feel very well,’ she answered slowly, but with no 
faltering note in her voice. ‘You ought to understand how 
anxious I am about Sarah, and also about the destruction which 
this storm is doing to what promised to be an excellent harvest.’ 

She did not look up: she pretended to be still busy with the 
lamp. But her calmness chilled his emotion, and after gazing at 
her for an instant in mute wonder he said, in a subdued voice: 

‘Yes, this storm will cause us all a great deal of disappoint- 
ment. . . . And I have bad news, for your man Carter has just 
come in, and he tells me that three of the best ricks have been 
struck by the lightning.’ 

She started at that, and with a degree of her old impetuosity 
cried : 

‘Can nothing be done to save even a part of them ?’ 

‘I have told Carter what to do,’ was the quiet answer. He did 
not tell her that he had himself been out directing and assisting 
the work. She would have guessed it had she seen his waterproof 
in the kitchen, again dripping wet. 
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But he had said enough to make her heart swell with grati- 
tude to him, whilst she bit her lip in vexation with herself—she 
who had so defiantly declared that she would have no more of his 
assistance, that she could and would henceforth act entirely for 
herself in all matters! She had been up in the garret, idly dream- 
ing, whilst he had been giving practical attention to her affairs. 

‘Thank you,’ she said with forced calmness, and then added, 
with an undertone of bitterness: ‘The saying goes that misfor- 
tunes never come singly, and the truth of it is being proved to me 
at some cost.’ 

‘I hope things will turn out better than you seem to expect.’ 

‘I wish I could hope so. Now we'll take up the other worry.’ 

She opened Sarah’s letter, and at first read without any 
change of expression ; but when she came to the admission of the 
treachery which had been practised upon her there was indig- 
nation in her eyes, her cheeks flushed with anger and grew pale 
again with sorrow :— 


‘Dear Polly,—I am sorry that you did not agree to let me go 
my way, and that you have sent Mr. Walton after me. I cannot 
return—at least, not now—not until I know that you are happy ; 
and then perhaps you will be able to forgive me for what I have 
done. I do not deserve a kindly thought from you. God knows, 
at the time I believed that I was doing you good service in 
trying to prove whether he was seeking you for your money or 
yourself. I know now that my motives were selfish and wicked. 
God forgive me, and I hope you will do so too, in time. I could 
not help myself; I could not help the feelings I had and— 
unhappily—still have for him. But if there can be any consola- 
tion for what has happened, I have found it in learning that he is 
not the unscrupulous and selfish man he for a time appeared to be. 

‘I will tell you what I have done, in order that your heart may 
turn away from me, and then you will leave me free to follow my 
own course until I have made some atonement for my deceit—my 
madness. It was through me that he (I shrink from writing his 
name, for I have wronged him more than you)—that he learned you 
had lost your fortune, but he does not know that I was the traitor. 
In one of my father’s letter-books I found a copy of his statement 
as to the manner in which your fortune had been invested and the 
conditions on which you were to receive it. I knew then that 
when the bank failed you had lost almost everything. Forgive 
me, Polly—try to forgive me. I felt at the time a mad pleasure 
in discovering that you were almost ruined, for I fancied—ay, 
hoped—that when he understood your position he would turn from 
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you and come back to me. I was deceived. I am glad I was 
deceived in my opinion of him. You may well wonder how [ 
could love a man of whom [I had such an opinion. I do not 
understand it myself. 

‘I transcribed the statement and carried it to Miss Walton, 
knowing well her strong objection to your marrying her brother. 
In my presence I caused her to write a copy with her own hand, 
and then I destroyed the one I had made myself. I told her she 
was free to make what use she pleased of the information, on con- 
dition that she should conceal the source from which she had 
obtained it. I believe she has kept the secret, but she used her 
knowledge in the way I expected she would—and as I intended. 

‘How much I suffered on discovering that even the loss of 
fortune made no difference in his love for you, and that I had 
done him such cruel wrong in believing that he only sought you 
for your money, I cannot tell. But the discovery made my sense 
of loss the more bitter. 

* Now you know all, and you can understand that, even if I had 
been able to control myself sufficiently to wait upon you and see you 

married, the shame for what I have done to you would have driven 
' me away. When I know you are happy and think you have had 
time to be able to forgive me, I shall—if you will give me leave— 
come to see you; not to stay with you, for that could not be, under 
the circumstances. 

‘It is now midnight. Mr. Walton said he would call for me 
to-morrow to take me home—“ home!” The word is very precious 
to my thought and memory: it was home, dear Polly, until he 
came between us. Until I saw him to-day, I was! uncertain what 
to do; now I have decided, and I shall be away before he comes 
to-morrow. Good-bye; after reading this you will perhaps never 
trust me again, but I shall always be your loving sister, 

* SaRAu.’ 


To know that Sarah had been deceiving her was like the last 
straw which weighed down the heavy burden of troubles which she 
had been bearing. She remained standing; but, in spite of all her 
efforts to restrain them, tears filled her eyes, and her heart seemed 
to burst in one big sob. 

Michael was startled by the singular effect of the letter: he 
knew that Polly had snch a contempt for the weakness of tears 
that she would only yield to them under the influence of very 
strong emotion—and it must have been something extraordinary 
that forced her to give way to them in his presence. 

Moved by an irresistible impulse, he took her hand, looking 
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with dumb wonder at her distressed face. He could not speak, 
for he did not quite understand her vexation ; but the clasp of his 
hand seemed to revive her, and for a moment she allowed it to 
remain upon hers; then she quietly put it away and dried her 
eyes. She would have liked to have shown him the letter and to 
ask him what she ought to do; but it revealed too much or 
too little of her own position without explanations which she was 
neither able nor willing to enter into at present. So, steadying 
her voice, she inquired : 

‘ What does Mr. Walton say about Sarah ?’ 

Walton’s name brought Michael back to the earth instantly. 
He carefully repeated what he had been told, with the addition of 
his own surmise as to the destination of the fugitive. There 
again, Polly reflected, the calm, clear judgment of this man came 
to her aid; for she had been as much perplexed as Walton had 
been to guess whither Sarah had gone until Michael made his 
suggestion. 

‘I have no doubt she has gone to Drumquhair,’ was her exclama- 
tion, her eyes brightening at the simple solution of the problem. 
‘Aunt Fyfe has often asked us both to pay her a visit, and Sarah 
has often said she would like to go. But how did you guess ?’ 

‘ Well, it was easy enough, knowing where your aunt lived, 
and believing that Sarah had taken the train for the North.’ 

Polly remained silent for a few minutes, her fingers intertwined 
and her head bowed. She was not thinking so much about her 
cousin as about her two lovers—the contrast had never appeared 
to her so remarkable as it did now; the one impulsive, good- 
natured, weak ; the other equally good-natured, but calm, steady, 
and devoted. She gave her head a jerk and turned impatiently 
away from these thoughts. 

‘Mr. Walton ought not to have left her until he had brought 
her to reason,’ she said ; ‘ but that can’t be helped. I had made 
preparations to go in search of her myself, if he failed to find her, 
but now I shall write to Aunt Fyfe’s. It is a very absurd business, 
and will cause all sorts of scandals.’ 

‘You must not mind them.’ 

‘ That is easily said, and is always said by those who are not 
the subjects of the scandal; but when it comes to their own turn 
they find it difficult not to resent the foolish lies that are told 
about them. You had better see how Mr. Walton ,is now, and I 
shall get supper ready at once. You cannot go away whilst it is 
raining so heavily.’ 

Michael peered out at the window. 
¢J am afraid it will rain all night,’ 
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‘ At any rate, you can wait an hour or two and see.’ 

There was a pleading tone in her voice which made his heart 
bound upward; and then it went down again under the weight of 
the thought—‘ For propriety’s sake, she does not wish to be left 
alone in the house with her lover.’ He only said: 

‘Very well.’ 

He was going out at the door, when he encountered Miss 
Walton, whose face was flushed with excitement. 


CHAPTER L. 


DOMESTIC TRIALS. 


THERE had been terrible commotion in the household of 
Walton Abbey during the past two days. Zachy Rowe had 
duly reported to one of the domestics what Polly had told him 
about Walton going after Miss Hodsoll, in order to assist her in 
some business arrangements, and the news was received by every- 
body as the clearest possible confirmation of the rumour that there 
had been an elopement. 

‘I thought he would make a fool of himself some day,’ sneered 
Alice. 

‘Gracious goodness! I wonder where they will get married ?’ 
exclaimed Carry, her eyes starting with interest and curiosity. 
She had fed upon novels, and elopements were familiar to her; 
but here was one in real life to which she had a sort of distant 
relationship, seeing that her brother was the hero. 

Mrs. Walton immediately went off into hysterics and appeals 
to the shade of the departed Alderman to protect them from utter 
destruction at the hands of this scapegrace son. Alice in her 
cynical way went to the sideboard and gave her mother ‘ some- 
thing’ to steady her nerves. As soon as the nerves were steadied 
Mrs. Walton rose up and for once displayed desperate courage by 
fiercely attaeking the tyrant of the house. 

‘It is you who have done this! You have driven him to it— 
you gave him no peace in his own house by night or day. You 
—you—you ; 

She could not finish. Carry ran to her mother, and the poor 
woman burst into a violent fit of crying as she rested on the 
shoulder of her youngest child. 

Miss Walton remained perfectly still and silent; one hand 
rested across her breast, the other hung by her side; her back was 
towards the window, and her face looked black in the shadow. If 
a painter had desired a model for one ‘ fit for treasons, stratagems, 
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and spoils,’ he would have found it perfect in that silent figure. 
When her mother had taken refuge in Carry’s arms, Miss Walton 
moved quietly away, saying to the others : 

‘You will take care of her. I am going to my room. She will 
be all right when the fit is over.’ 

But the news had stunned Miss Walton, and her fit began when 
she reached her room. That. he should have thought of marrying 
Polly Holt was bad enough; but that he should have been 
deceiving her all the time, and that Sarah had succeeded in doing 
the same, was almost more than she could bear. She had counted 
upon Sarah as a staunch ally, and it had never dawned upon her 
that there was a possibility of any association between this silent 
white-faced woman and the big brother. 

The chagrin she felt in having made such a blunder in think- 
ing it was Polly he was after, when it was in fact her cousin, caused 
the ‘ Angel’ almost as much pain as the fact that he had actually 
eloped with ‘ that woman.’ 

There were wailing and lamentation in the household during 
the night and following day. The storm alone prevented Miss 
- Walton from going to the Meadow to make inquiries. Then in 
the darkness and rain came Toby Carter with his wonderful story 
of how Mr. Walton had been all but drowned; how he had just 
been snatched from death by young Hazell (the labourers still gave 
Michael that designation); how the mare had been found quite 
dead amongst the rushes near the ford; and how Mr. Walton had 
been carried up to the Meadow house and put to bed, and wanted 
dry clothes to get home in. The lad was brought into the draw- 
ing-room, and Miss Walton questioned him herself—she was not 
so much alarmed by his statements as her sisters and mother were, 
for she sensibly concluded that a man who had presence of mind 
to take up quarters in the nearest friendly abode, and then to send 
for dry clothing, could not be very ill. 

She ordered the carriage to be got ready at once, in spite 
of the discontent of the man who had to drive her. Then she 
went up to her brother’s room and selected what clothes she 
thought he would require. As she was doing so she tried to solve 
the riddle: how could he have run away with Miss Hodsoll and 
yet return in this strange fashion within three days? There was 
something behind, she felt sure; and she resolved to go to the 
Meadow herself and try to find it out, in spite of the storm. 

Thus it was that Michael met her at the door. 
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CuaptTer LI. 
THE DISMISSAL. 


MIcHakL drew back; there was something in the woman’s ex- 
pression which he disliked: it seemed to threaten an unpleasant 
interview for Polly, and he determined that he would remain to 
protect her from insult. He had the right to do so, as, until she 
was married, he held the position of her guardian. 

Miss Walton gave them no time to recover from the surprise 
they felt at her appearance on such a night. She did not deign to 
notice Michael; she passed him as if he had been invisible, her 
eyes fixed on Polly, whose white face would have told anyone but 
an infuriated woman how weary and worried she was. Indeed, 
anyone might have seen she was not well. Michael saw it, and 
his heart ached: 7f he could have done anything to comfort her ! 

There was a savage light on Miss Walton’s face; she seemed to 
recognise the weakness of her enemy, and to be prepared to take 
the utmost advantage of it. 

‘I am told that my brother has been inveigled into this house,’ 
she began, without any form of greeting. ‘I have come to take him 

-home.’ 

Polly turned her sad eyes to Michael; and although he believed 
that the sadness in them was on Walton’s account, he was not at 
all changed in the resolution to defend her. Payingno heed to the 
insult conveyed in Miss Walton’s words, Polly said quietly : 

‘I suppose he is able enough to go now with his sister, and I 
suppose she has brought dry clothes for him ?’ 

‘You are most considerate of his comfort,’ said Miss Walton, 
before Michael could speak. ‘ The clothes are in the hall.’ 

* Will you take them to him?’ said Miss Polly, still looking 
at Michael. : 

He was in an awkward position between these two women. 
One, he saw, was bent upon causing as much pain as possible to the 
other; and the other was in a condition which rendered her inca- 
pable of bearing annoyance of any kind. His decision was made 
quickly : he rang the bell, and told the servant who answered it to 
go down to the rickyard for Carter, and to direct him to take the 
clothes up to the bedroom. He stood beside the bell, resolved 
that he would not leave the roomso long as Miss Walton remained. 
She understood him, and her eyes wandered restlessly from his face 
to that of Polly. She knew that there were two foes to contend 
with, and this strong, calm man—who was so quietly polite whilst 
he frustrated every movement she made—checked her passion and 
compelled her to think of what she was going to say and to do, 
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‘I am so sorry to intrude upon you, Miss Holt,’ she said, pursing 
her lips in a manner which she thought would most plainly 
indicate sarcasm and her sense of superiority ; ‘ but you are quite 
aware that this is no plea for my brother to spend the night here 
—not to mention the impropriety of your permitting such a thing. 
But I understand you are accustomed to this sort of—well, we shall 
cali it unconventional proceeding.’ 

Polly did not move or speak ; but Michael’s cheeks tingled, and 
he fervently wished that the words had been spoken by a man. 
He understood quite well that the reference was made to the 
foolish scandal which had gone abroad in consequence of his having 
passed the night at the farm after he had turned the tramps out 
of the barn. He conquered the indignation which tempted him to 
retort angrily. 

‘Your brother is much better here, Miss Walton, than at the 
bottom of the river—at any rate, I am satisfied he thinks so.’ 

Miss Walton still atfected to ignore his presence, although 
she answered his words, addressing Polly as if she had uttered 
them. 

‘His way home could not be through the Meadow Farm when, 
as I am told, he was returning from London. You have led him 
into difficulties enough already, Miss Holt. You have made our 
once happy home a scene of continual disagreements, and now you 
have almost caused his death.’ 

‘ Miss Walton!’ Michael exclaimed, ‘ you are talking nonsense, 
and you know it. I really must remind you that you are in this 
lady’s house, and that she has done for your brother no more than 
anyone would have done for a man who had narrowly escaped 
drowning.’ Then, turning to the white, mute Polly, he added, 
‘I think you should go upstairs, Miss Holt, and so save yourself 
from further insult.’ 

Polly remained quite passive, showing no sign of an incli- 
nation to leave the room or to reply to her accuser. There was a 
gleam of love in her eyes as she turned them for an instant 
towards her defender ; but the light faded as suddenly as it had 
appeared. 

Miss Walton was exasperated by the rebuke, and all the more 
so because she was conscious that she had been acting and speak- 
ing coarsely and vulgarly. She could not help addressing Michael 
now. 

‘You do not understand the circumstances, Mr. Hazell; if 
you did, you would not blame me for being angry—indignant, and, 
therefore, speaking in a way which my own self-respect will make 
me sorry for when I am cool. But Miss Holt will not deny that 
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I warned her in time. My brother is simply amusing himself, and 
she thinks he will marry her !’ 

‘And so he will, if he gets the chance, as I have often told 
you,’ said Walton himself, entering the room. 

He went straight to Polly, with an impulsiveness which would 
have induced him to embrace her. But she shrank from him, and 
Michael stepped between them, not angrily or resentfully, but with 
a quiet movement of the hand as if appealing to them all to be 
calm. 

‘What on earth is the fuss about now?’ continued Walton 
irritably, for he was quite sure that his sister had some share in 
the unpleasantness which too evidently prevailed. 

There was a dead silence. Polly could not speak, Miss 
Walton would not, and Michael hesitated. At length he over- 
came his hesitation. 

‘The fuss is, like all other fusses, the result of very trivial 

matters. Your sister has insulted Miss Holt; but I think we had 
better say nothing about the affair, as Miss Walton has said that 
she is sorry for having spoken as she did.’ 
. Walton turned to his sister fiercely—so fiercely that Michael 
thought he would strike her-—and changed his position, in 
order to be ready to prevent him. But Walton checked himself 
in good time, and, thrusting his hands into his pockets, assumed 
the ordinary tone of banter in which he spoke to his elder sister. 

‘You have been at it again, Liz, I see; but what you are to 
gain by it I cannot see. I don’t like Michael Hazell, and he knows 
it. But do you know what he has done ?—he has saved my life at 
the risk of his own. Upon my soul, Hazell’ (turning to him), ‘I 
think it was the unkindest thing you ever did, to pluck me out of 
the river.’ 

Polly’s eyes opened wide, and there was again that momen- 
tary gleam of tenderness in their expression as she exclaimed : 

‘You did not tell me that, Michael! You did not tell me 
that you had saved him.’ 

‘ He did, though; and, Hazell, putting aside the one question 
upon which we can never agree, I want to be called your friend in 
everything else. I hope I would have acted as you did, if places 
had been changed.’ 

‘I have no doubt you would have done so,’ answered Michael 
awkwardly, as Walton wrung his hand with the enthusiasm of 
gratitude. ‘The affair is not worth talking about. You see, it was 
quite a simple calculation as to the strength of the horse, and I 
believed there was no danger to me.’ 

‘I don’t know what happy chance brought you there, but I am 
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thankful for it, and thankful to you, although very likely it would 
have been the simplest way of settling all our difficulties if I had 
gone with the mare. Carter tells me she is dead.’ 

Michael did not hint that the happy chance which had brought 
him to the place had been his anxiety about Polly’s affairs. He 
only said : 

‘Yes, the mare was drowned.’ 

‘That’s another fifty to stump up, at least,’ muttered Walton. 
Then, turning briskly to Polly: ‘I suppose Hazell has told you all 
about my adventures, although he has said nothing about his share 
in them? I shall come to-morrow, and be ready to go wherever 
you please—he seems to have guessed where Sarah has gone to.’ 

Miss Walton had been standing all the time with eyes bent on 
the ground and her thin lips tightly compressed. She heard all—was 
vexed, but not repentant. She was vexed because the three seemed 
almost to ignore her presence, and because she seemed to have lost 
all control over this wayward brother. Polly had been watching 
the two men with kindly thoughts for both. But to Michael’s eye 
the paleness of her face had become more marked, and he was sure 
that her lips trembled frequently. 

‘Before you go, Mr. Walton, there is something I have to 
say.’ 

‘ ‘All right. Give me my instructions at once, and I shall be off 
to obey them by the first train in the morning.’ 

‘You do not understand. I thank you for what you have 
done :. the rest I shall be able to accomplish myself. And after 
what your sister has said to-night, you will do me a service by not 
coming here again. When we meet—and I hope that will be 
seldom—you will do me the greatest kindness by passing as if we 
were strangers. I shall pass you asif we were so; and I wish you 
to understand it now, so that I may give you as little annoyance 
as possible.’ 

She spoke so quietly that, but for the pale face and the quiver- 
ing lips, no one would have suspected that she was uttering any- 
thing more than a commonplace good-bye. 

Michael interpreted the signs of the face and the lips in his 
own way: a foolish way, causing pain to himself, and wronging 
her. 

Miss Walton’s eyes sparkled and her cheeks glowed with satis- 
faction. She had accomplished her object at last! She understood 
Polly better than either of the men did, and she felt assured that 
a verdict had been pronounced against which there was no appeal. 

Walton was staggered by this calm dismissal, and was for the 
moment dumb. Weak and good-natured men are always the most 
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passionate: they endure until the last straw is laid upon their 
backs—the straws may be very little ones, but their memory is filled 
with all that has gone before, and, to the amazement of those who 
have been laying on the straws, they suddenly turn round in uncon- 
trollable fury. Walton kept a firm command of himself, but there 
was intense bitterness in his tone as he addressed his sister with 
the charge : 

* You have done this.’ 

The ‘ Angel’ trembled a little at his strange manner; but she 
was equal to the occasion, because she did not see how much might 
result from her action. 

‘Miss Holt is the best judge, I presume, of what she wishes to 
do,’ she answered, drawing herself up with an assumption of stateli- 
ness which utterly failed to impress her audience with anything 
but a sense of its absurdity. Had they been only spectators, they 
would have laughed at her. 

‘I accept your dismissal,’ said Walton quietly, as he took 
Polly’s hand. ‘I shall try to fulfil your command; but we may 
still be friends. Good-bye.’ 

Then, turning to his sister, he said ‘Come,’ and led her out 
through the rain to the carriage which was waiting at the gate. 
He assisted her to enter, closed the door sharply, and shouted to 
the coachman—‘ Home.’ 

‘Are you not coming with me?’ she cried in amazement. 

‘No. Go on, Matthew.’ 

The man understood him and obeyed. 


(To be coneluded.) 





